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By ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editor 


Baltimore City Mayor 
Stephanie Rawlings- 
Blake signed a bill into 
law on July 20 that fines 
residents if they are re- 


ported to the Baltimore 
Jolice— Department eee) 


sances,” 
unruly activity. 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 


Baltimore 
to pay $6.4 
million to 
Gray family 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
News & Features Editor 


The City of Baltimore 
plans to pay $6.4 million 


to the family of Freddie | 


Gray in a wrongful death 
settlement, Mayor Steph- 
anie Rawlings-Blake an- 
nounced Tuesday. 


The Baltimore Board of | 


Estimates, which controls 
the city’s spending, voted 
5-0 in approval of the set- 
tlement on Wednesday. 
Per the settlement, the 
city will pay $2.8 million 
to Gray’s family this fis- 
cal year and $3.8 million 
in 2016. 

In the settlement, the 
city accepts all civil li- 
ability in Gray’s arrest 

See GRAY, pace A4 


sity students have mixed 
feelings about what this 
bill will mean for the fu- 
ture of Charles Village. 
Violations of the bill have 
already affected the Hop- 
kins community. 

Under the revised leg- 
islation, the first offense 
incurs.a.$500. fine,..and 


“neighbor thood - i- each offense thereafter-it 
as “noisy © “or 


disorderly, 


Student dance groups perform 
in Orientation Showcase 
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' Ai paler: COURTESY OF SAMHITA ILANGO 
Residents of Charles Village have been fined in violation of the new bill sponsored by City Councilwoman Mary Pat Clarke of the 14th district. 


Fares incur fines with new ‘unruly events’ law 


a 12 month period incurs 
a $1000 fine. The landlord 
can waive a fine if they 
prove that the residents 
have been or are in the 
process of being evicted. 

The law is applica- 
ble to anyone, renter or 
landlord, who “Acts in a 
manner 


MSE Sympostum 2015 
lineup announced 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editor 


This year’s lineup 
for the Milton S. Eisen- 
hower (MSE) Symposium 
was announced Satur- 
day. This year’s theme is 
“Voices that Shaped To- 
day, Visions that Frame 
Tomorrow.” 

Speakers include the 
following: Joe Lieberman 
was the 2000 Democratic 
vice-presidential candi- 
date and is a former sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 
D. Watkins is a writer 
and activist from Balti- 
more. Dershowitz is the 
author of New York Times 
bestselling book The Case 
for Israel. DuVerna is the 
director of the Academy 
Award Best Picture nom- 
inated movie Selma. Os- 
trovsky is a Jewish come- 
dian known as the “Fat 
Jew.” Lauren is the CEO 
and founder of FEED, an 
organization that com- 
bats world hunger. 

Senior Ariel Zahler, 
the symposium’s finance 


chair, discussed that 
past themes had been 
analyzed before choosing 
this year’s theme. 

“T think the first thing 
we did is we looked back 
at all the past slogans 
and brochures within 
the past MSE, and there’s 
many different themes,” 
Zahler said. 

Junior Nicole Michel- 
son, programming co- 
chair for the symposium, 
spoke about the develop- 
ment of this year’s theme 
in comparison to previ- 
ous years. 

“A broad theme like 
‘Voices that Shaped To- 
day, Visions that Frame 
Tomorrow, allowed for 
us to include a wide va- 
riety of speakers,” Mi- 
chelson said. “And, on 
that note, we have speak- 
ers that can speak to the 
recent events in Balti- 
more, someone who can 
speak to the Iran deal 
and the current crisis in 
the Middle East, some- 
one who can talk about 

See MSE, pace A6 


that 


and whose 14th district 


Creates or maintains con- 
ditions that lets others... 
act in a disorderly manner 
that disturbs the public.” 
The law extends the 
definition of a neighbor- 
hood nuisance to include 
“unruly social events.” 
Baltimore City Council- 
-woman..Mar 


includes the Homewood 
campus and Charles Vil- 
lage, spoke to The News- 
Letter about the reasons for 
proposing the bill. 
“They wanted to have a 
See NOISE, pace A5 
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Hopkins named #10 


News & Features Editor 


Johns Hopkins Uni- 


| versity is now among the 


top ten universities in the 
country, according to the 
2016 U.S. News & World 


| Report ranking released 


on Tuesday. This marks 
the: first time Hopkins 
has ranked in the top ten 


| since 1995. 


Hopkins has consistent- 
ly been ranked in the Top 
20 National Universities for 
the last few decades, hold- 


| ing the 12th or 13th spot for 


the past five years. 
This year, Hopkins 
moved up two spots to tie 


| with the California Institute 


of Technology for no. 10. 
University President 
Ronald J. Daniels has been 
focused on improving the 
Hopkins undergraduate 
experience since launching, 
his “Ten by Twenty” cam- 
paign in 2013, which aimed 
to see Hopkins ascend 
into the top ten on the ULS. 


~ 2020. With this new rank- 


ing, Daniels’ goal has been 
achieved four years early. 
In a HUB article, Dan- 
iels explained his continu- 
ing plan for Johns Hop- 
kins to reach even higher. 
“At Johns Hopkins, we 


in US. News ranking 


| By JACQUI NEBER 


are committed to nurtur- 
ing the best young minds 
in an environment that 
prizes intellectual creativ- 
ity, discovery, and service 
to our world,” Daniels said. 
“This commitment in all 
its forms—curricular in- 
novation, student support, 
and unparalleled oppor- 
tunities for undergraduate 
research—is a testament to 
the dynamism of this place 
and its exceptional faculty 
and students.” 

Chair of the Board 
of Trustees Jeffrey H. 
Aronson said that this 
new ranking is a testa- 
ment to the achievements 
of everyone at Hopkins. 

“What a great mo- 
ment for our University. 
It reflects the collective ac- 
complishments and spirit 
ot our entire commu- 
nity—faculty, students, 
alumni, staff, and leader- 
ship,” Aronson said. 

This new ranking repre- 

sents a variety of improve- 
ments that have been made 


graduate coca oppor: 

nities, increasingly smaller 
class sizes, the creation of 
new minors and the ar- 
rival of more than a dozen 
Bloomberg Scholars to 
SEE RANKINGS, pace A5 


Hopkins and MICA open film center 


By ANNA WESCHE 
For The News-Letter 


The JHU/MICA Film 
Center is now open at 
Baltimore’s Station North 
Arts and Entertainment 
District. The Hopkins 
program in Film and Me- 
dia Studies and MICA’s 
Film’ and Video Program 
partnered to create a 
18,000-square-foot state- 
of-the-art production fa- 
cility that hopes to attract 
all types of students from 
both Hopkins and MICA. 

The Hopkins program 
in Film and Media Stud- 
ies began working with 
MICA back in 2005. The 
first collaborative film class 
between the two schools 
was initiated in 2008. Sev- 
en years later, the student 
bodies have integrated 
themselves within the his- 
toric Centre Theater, 

In 2013, the Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation grant- 


ed Hopkins with $1.2 mil- 
lion to encourage a closer 
partnership between the 
Johns Hopkins Peabody 
Institute and the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sci- 
ences through bridge pro- 
fessors. A portion of these 
funds were designated for 
hiring a professor for the 
Sound on 
Film class. 
Evien- 
tually, 
musician 
Thomas 
Dolby was 
appointed 
as the first 
Home- 
wood Pro- 
fessor of 
the Arts 
and has 
overseen 
much of 
the Film 
Center's 
creation. 
Junior 
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Hopkins student Gen- 
evieve Ott, a Film and 
Media Studies major, is 
excited by the opportuni- 
ties that will be available 
to students through the 
new center. 

“It’s so great that Hop- 
kins is investing in the 

Ser FILM CENTER, pace A4 


COURTESY OF GENEVIEVE OTT 
The new film center is located in Station North. 
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donated to 
intl studies 
program 


By SAMANTHA SETO 
For The News-Letter 


Chair of the Board of 
Trustees Jeffrey H. Ar- 
onson, Class of 1980, has 
given the University a 
$10 million gift to fund a 
new international stud- 
ies center. 


The gift’s stated pur- | 


pose is to encourage 


closer ties between the | 


Homewood campus’ 
international studies 
program, an interndisci- 
plinary department that 
offers diverse courses in 
history, political science, 
economics, sociology 


and art history, and the | 
graduate program at the | 


School of Advanced In- | 


ternational Studies (SAIS) | 


in Washington, D.C. 

The Aronson Center 
will provide funding 
to undergraduates who 


want to conduct research | 
abroad both at the inter- | 


national SAIS campuses 
im Bologna, Italy and 


Nanjing, China and else- | 


where. 

The Center will also 
award summer  trav- 
el grants. to students, 
known as Aronson 
Scholars, who would like 


- to study, intern, research | 


abroad or acquire profi- 
ciency in a foreign lan- 
guage. In addition, there 
will be an Aronson Lead- 
ership Seminar Abroad 


‘taught in Bologna, Italy 


this spring. 

For international 
studies majors, the cen- 
ter plans to create an 
International Studies 
Leadership Council, a 
student group that will 
connect with SAIS and 
attend events there. As 
the Center evolves and 
gains popularity, there 
are plans for new cours- 
es to be created for Inter- 
national Studies majors, 
including some co-listed 
or taught with SAIS. 

Director of Interna- 
tional Studies Sydney. 
Van Morgan praised the 
goals of the center. 

“The Aronson Cen- 
ter will complement the 
activities of the interna- 
tional studies program 
in many ways, most im- 
portantly by giving our 
majors new opportuni- 
ties to benefit from the 
rich, academic resources 
at SAIS,” Van Morgan 
said. 

The Center will also 
host the Global Affairs 
Lecture, an annual talk 
given by a major world 
leader, as well as meetings 
and a conference called 
the Brainstorming Work- 


_ shop.: 


In addition, Aronson’s 
gift will create two new 
teaching positions: the 
Aronson Distinguished 
Professor and the Aron- 
son Professor, who will 
split their time between 
D.c. and_ Baltimore, 
teaching’ both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate 
courses. The professors 
will both be experts in 
international — relations 
and will create new ways 
to better facilitate learn- 
ing in the international 
studies program. 

The gift also creates 
the Aronson Journal of In- 
ternational Studies, which 


will be an undergradu- 


Js ch pub- | 
ate global research p k the other iron tiated 


lication’ that provide s 


he undergraduate students | 


with an opportunity to 


_ print their Feces ne in a 
sate, formal setting. agi: 


a SYDNEY RIEMER 


For The News-Letter 
A-Level Capital, the 
University’s first stu- 


dent-run venture capital 
firm, hosted a_ kick-off 
party on the Beach on 
Saturday. The new orga- 
nization, composed of 
both undergraduate and 
graduate students, plans 
to invest in startup com- 
panies proposed by cur- 
rent Hopkins students as 
well as young alumni. 
“We're 100 percent 
like any other early stage 
investing firm. It’s actu- 
ally a company, not just 
a student organization,” 
A-Level Capital Found- 


NEWS & FEATURES 


was an interest in the 
Hopkins community 
about how to become an 
investor for a startup,” 
Galbut said. 

Though new to Hop- 
kins, A-Level Capital is 
not the first organization 
of its kind.:Another stu- 
dent-run venture capital 
firm called Dorm Room 
Fund started in 2012 in 
Philadelphia and has 
since expanded to other 
cities including New 
York and San Francisco. 

The funding for A- 
Level Capital came from 
alumni, and the group 
hopes to invest in about 
80 student and young 
alumni startups within 


ing Partner Elizabeth the next five years. Satur- 
G a lbut day’s event 
| said. attracted 
Galbut | cyy7_> many inter- 
| developed We're 100 ested entre- 
the idea ercent like an preneurs. 
| that became P y “I make 
A-Level Other early stage apps, so. 
Capital as ; . . 2% if they in- 
an. MBA/ Jvesting firm. Bike Sots 
M a ters — ELIZABETH I can invest 
student at my idea 
the Carey GALBUT, A-LEVEL and _ time 
Business Capital FOUNDING i” __ them, 
School and ; sophomore 
the Mary- PARTNER Astha Berry 
land _Insti- said. 
tute Col- Pia str tal 
lege of Art Deshpande, 


_at all, but zl 
| participated. 


| novation 
| found that many students 
| were coming to her with 
| startup 


(MICA) while leading a 
student group called In- 
Factory. She 


ideas but had 
trouble finding early stage 
funding. She later helped 
run a venture capital in- 
vestment competition in 
which real-life entrepre- 
neurs pitch their ideas to 
student investors. 

“We barely pei 


This 


when we realized there 


a master’s student in en- 
gineering management, 
is optimistic that A-Lev- 
el Capital could invest in 
his company. 

“Tt doesn’t seem too 
hard to get funded,” he 
said. 

In addition to money, 
startup groups will also 
receive mentorship. Ju- 
nior Kiran Jagtiani, a 
member of the A-Level 
ae ese team, 


dents with guidance. 


“Venture capital is 
a good way to get into 
the startup world, and 
we hope to not just fund 
startups but create entre- 
preneurs,” he said. 

Sophomore Arisa 
Morgan believes A-Level 
Capital will provide a 
valuable outlet for stu- 
dents’ creativity. 

“J don’t think I’m 
creative enough to get 
involved in this, but it’s 
good for other people be- 
cause it encourages en- 
trepreneurship and cre- 
ativeness on campus,” 
Morgan said. 

Galbut spoke about 
how involvement with 
A-Level Capital could in- 
fluence students’ career 
prospects. 

“The other founding 
partner of A-Level Capi- 
tal, Demilade Obayomi, 
just graduated in 2015. 
He was set to start: his 
full time job at Goldman 
Sachs in July,” she said. 
“He was able to do an in- 


starting 


ership at. 200 oar 


his full res ab member on the A-Level 


$10 million Student-run venture capital firm launches on campus 


ae, 
ei 


KAREEM OSMAN / PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
A-Level Capital launched on the Beach with a performance by the Lion Dance team and refreshments. 


because of A-Level Capi- 
tal.” 

Establishing connec- 
tions with companies 
is an important mis- 
sion of the organization. 
Currently it has ties to 
Freedom Digital Me- 
dia, a company based in 
Maryland that is filming 
a promotional video for 
the firm. Digital Media 
has had notable clients 
like the Baltimore Ra- 
vens and ESPN. 

Saturday’s launch 
party largely functioned 
as a promotional event 
to spread the word about 
the organization. 

“The main part is to 
really just let the Hop- 
kins community know 
that this exists because 
what we've found is that 
communication is a big 
barrier, and we want 
everyone to know about 
the opportunity that ex- 
ists for them. We're do- 
ing this because we love 
Johns Seen Galbut 
paid Sao 


Capital investment team, 
felt the launch party pro- 
vided a valuable oppor- 
tunity for undergraduate 
and graduate students to 
mingle. 

“Graduate — students 
are good resources for 
undergraduates because 
they have experience, 
but I feel like there is 


a disconnect between 
them on campus,” Fu 
said. A 
The Hopkins Lion 
Dance troupe _ enter- 
tained attendees, per- 


forming in front of the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Li- 
brary as part of A-Level 
Capital’s' — promotional 
video. Jagtiani donned a 
purple unicorn suit and 
danced with the group. 
“In venture capital 
terms, a unicorn is a bil- 
lion dollar company,” 
sophomore and A-Level 
Capital partner Siavash 
Parkhideh said while 
sporting a blue unicorn 
horn on his head. “We 


5 Wank students tosknow 


them.” eam 


Refuel Our Future urges Hopkins to divest from fossil fuels 


By WILL ANDERSON 
News & Features Editor 


Refuel Our Future, a 
student group dedicated 
to fighting climate change 
by urging the University 
to sell its investments in 
fossil fuel companies, is 
renewing its efforts this 
year as fossil fuel divest- 
ment becomes more com- 
mon worldwide. 

Recently, the Rockefell- 
er family of Standard Oil 
fame, the British news- 
paper The Guardian and 
several environmental 
groups have called for 
complete elimination of 
fossil fuel investments. 
The 
fund of Norway, which 
exists because of profits 


the Norwegian govern-— 


ment has made from its 
offshore oil drilling, has 


_ also divested from coal. 


Refuel Our Future has 


been actively recruiting 


since the start of the se- 
mester, hoping to add to 
its ranks. On Thursday 
they held an event on the 
Freshman Quad that was 
attended by over 50 stu- 
dents, which, combined 
with the sign-ups from 
the Student Involvement 
Fair (SIF), totals about 
100 students. 

Sophomore ~__ board 
member Nina _ Krauss 
spoke about Refuel’s mis- 


sion to divest the Univer- 
sity’s endowment from 
fossil fuels. 


i 


“We are working cur- 
rently on recruiting new 
members, anyone who 
wants to get their voice 
heard,” Krauss said. 
“We're also working on 


ministration, to get our 
12 page research proposal 
into them. ‘It’s going to 
Be eet ey Spi, se- 


sovereign wealth ~ 


mester, and it depends 
on how many faculty we 
can get to read it in time. 
They get busy as well, and 
we would like to get their 
feedback before we sub- 
mit it because we speak 
for the community. The 
proposal is drafted.” 
Krauss discussed a 
faculty petition to be 


released when 50 signa- 


tures are collected. Re- 
fuel has received blow- 
back from _ professors 


_ before, once visible in an 


attempt to convince the 
group to focus on a car- 
bon tax campaign. 

“We do, get opposi- 
tion. We want to say 
that people may have a 
misconception that we 
think that divestment is 


let people off the hook. 
It’s not,” Krauss said. 
“Fossil. fuel divestment 
is a global initiative. We 


work with Harvard, MIT, ra 


Swarthmore. Stanford re- 


cently divested from coal 
Specifically, and they're — 


COURTESY OF WILL ANDERSON 
The fossil fuel divestment campaign on campus, Refuel Our Future, continues to press the Administration. 


pushing for more.” 
Krauss noted that this 


movement is for the so- . 


cial progress of society. 
-“Rockefeller’s. estate 
is divesting. Mark Ruf- 
falo divested. Churches 
divest. It’s not just uni- 
versities, and it’s not just 
us,” Krauss said. “It’s a 
global movement, and 


it’s more about. social . 


change than purely fi- 
nance. We want to be a 
part of that and repre- 
sent the community.” 
Krauss described how 
the University has been 
difficult to work with 
during the campaign and. 
stated that over-$300 mil- 
lion of the endowment 
is invested in fossil fuel 


_ companies. A survey on 
a panacea, or that it will — 


the Student Government 


Association. (SGA) ballot 


in 2012 indicated that 73 
percent of students were 
in favor of divestment. 


Universi 
transparent where — 


ficial student group. is still 


“To be honest, the 
has not. i wg 


andy goes,” oh : 


said. “In 2012 we actual- 
ly had to have The Balti- 
more Sun help us find out 
exactly where our money 
is going. We also work 
with Daniel Ennis [Se- 
nior Vice President for 


‘Finance and Administra- 
tion]. Currently less than. 


one percent is invested, 
but for an approximately 
$3.5 billion endowment, 
that’s still a fair amount 
of money. for something 
that ,undergrads. don’t 
want.” 

- Krauss spoke | about 


what she wants Refuel’s — 


draft proposal to accom-_ 


plish this year. | 


“We're prepared for 
a no. Ideally we want a_ 
yes, but we’re willin 
to work with the Ad- 


ministration either way. ys 


The reason we're 


because 


wa t 
Hea Wwe want 


f Aas 
ghee 


side you're on, just think 
about where our money 
is going, whatever issue 
speaks to you. Money 
talks. We have a propos- 
al that the University is 
seriously considering.” 
Freshman Clarissa 


-Chen was not aware of di- 


vestment before speaking 
to Refuel members. 

“T didn’t know that 
there was an activism 
group on campus that was 
working towards getting 
Hopkins to divest from 
fossil fuels,” she said. 

Freshman David Gumi- 
no is aware of and passion-, 
ate about Refuel’s mission. 

“I knew that, based on 
previous talks, that Hop- 
kins was putting around 
$300,000 into fossil fuels, 
which I disagreed with, 
which is why I signed up 
for more information,” he 
said. Pe 

Chen spoke about what 
she hopes renewable ener- 
gy could do in the’future. 

“IT hope it goes to- 
wards renewable energy, 
and I think that a lot of 
companies are starting 
to do that now. And there 


o> 


4 


are definitely some com- — 


panies that run entirely 
on renewable energy,” 
Chen said. “At a certain 
point, people are going 
to have to start turning 
to that, but I don’t know 
if that will happ 
near future.” 
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By JACQUI NEBER 


News & Features Ey litor 


The University has made 
many changes this year 
to its dining programs at 
Nolan’s on 33rd (Nolan's), 
Fresh Food Cafe (FFC) 
and Charles Street Market 
(CharMar) in order to in- 
crease variety and conve- 
nience for students across 
campus. 

Nolan’s has undergone 
perhaps the most changes, 
with new food stations 
added along with an ex- 
panded variety of meals 
available at each station. 

Two new stations for 
students to enjoy include 
Rustic Plate, which ad- 
vertises regional and in- 
ternational offerings, and 
Ciao Amici, an Italian 
speciality station. 

Director of Dining 
Programs Bill Connor de- 
scribed feedback the din- 
ing program has received 
from students as well as 
some of the improve- 
ments made to Nolan’s. 

“The one piece of con- 
stant feedback in previ- 
ous years from students 
who dined at Nolan’s was 
the desire for the Dining 
Program to offer more va- 
riety and frequent oppor- 
tunities for menu change,” 


Connor wrote in an email 
SE a ee oes TAT AX 


have listened and we have 
changed. The new Nolan’s 
boasts a few new stations, 
the expansion of others 
and the creation a new 


hidden station for a little — 


more excitement.” 
Connor also explained 
that already-popular sta- 


Th COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 
Is year, Nolan's on 33rd offers an increased variety of dining options. 


tions such as Taqueria, fea- 
turing taco bowls and bur- 
ritos, and Fire and Smoke, 
the grill station, will incor- 
porate new ingredients and 
options into their menus. 

The FFC is arguably 
the most popular dining 
spot on campus for fresh- 
men. Since last year, while 
much of the food offer- 
ings remain the same, the 
ambiance of the establish- 
ment has changed. Music 
now plays throughout the 
day, and satellite televi- 
sions are positioned in 
high corners throughout 
the dining room. Connor 
described how Dining 
reached the decision to 
change aspects of the FFC. 

“The Class of 2018 
thought that FFC could 
use a little more ambiance 
after dining there for a 
year,” Connor wrote. “We 
worked over the summer 
to introduce satellite radio 
and will offer program- 
ming and advertising on 
the TVs very soon. We are 
hoping to also create a Chef 
Video Series to introduce 
you to more of the behind 
the scenes of FFC.” 

Some of the most signif- 
icant changes were made at 
CharMar. Where Stonemill 
Bakery used to sell baked 
goods, bagels and coffee, 
Crepe. Studio..now-offers 


“sweet and savory crepes, 


ice cream, baked goods 
and flatbreads. Connor 
said the decision to bring 
in Crepe Studio was based 
on feedback from the Hop- 


kins Resident Advisory 


Board (RAB) and students. 
“We sought out to en- 
hance the CharMar expe- 
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rience from last year. Over 
the summer we looked at 
a variety of potential con- 
cepts that would meet the 
diverse dining needs of 
the community, be budget 
friendly for our students 
and activate the space in 
CharMar,” Connor wrote. 
“Crepe Studio is operated 
by a third party food ser- 
vice provider with over- 
sight by Bon Appétit.” 

CharMar has also in- 
troduced changes to its 
method of ordering hot 
sandwiches. Last year, stu- 
dents were able to select 
and customize pre-made 
sandwiches at different 
prices. from a menu above 
the station. This year stu- 
dents must fill out a form 
and design their own 
sandwich from scratch for 
one fixed price. Connor 
explained that this process 
was changed in order to in- 
crease efficiency. 

“The new ordering pro- 
cess was created to try and 
be more efficient. The old 
system of ordering a pre- 
made sandwich was diffi- 
cult when everyone want- 
ed to customize their own 
sandwich,” Connor wrote. 
“This new method allows 
everyone to have their 
sandwich made to order 
according to their personal 
preferences.” 

Although these chang- 
es, introduced over the 
summer, present a variety 
of new options to students, 
Connor said the improve- 
ments won't stop there. He 
emphasized that dining 
options at Hopkins are con- 
tinually updated through- 
out the school year. 

“We work all year long 
to listen to student feed- 
back, re-group and brain- 
storm solutions to any 
feedback and re-engage 


to deliver.a_better.dining... 


program for Hopkins stu- 
dents,” he wrote. | 
Students have mixed 


reactions to the changes 
Dining has introduced. © 


Junior Erin Hedglen said 


that a frequent problem 
with her Nolan’s expe- 


rience last year was in- 
deed the lack of options. 


‘noticed the music. 
but I love the FFC (for | / 
: now),” 

email to The News-Letter. 


“Tt wasn’t great. But not 
bad if you lived in Com- | 
mons and didn’t want to | 
leave the building, when | 


it’s raining or during win- | 
ter,” Hedglen wrote in an | 


email to The News-Letter. 
“They just don’t have 
much variety so people 
tended to get sick of the 
food rather quickly.” 
Hedglen also said she 
believes the changes made 


to CharMar will help make | 


it a better dining option for 


students. Sophomore Amy | 
corroborated with | 
Hedglen, but had some sug- | 


Wei 


gestions for improvement. 
“T still wish that they 
sold more produce and 
fruit,” Wei wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
Sophomores Eliza- 


beth Konopacki, Katelyn | 


Billings, Kiara Kaylor 
and Lindsay Cohen all 
expressed similar opin- 
ions about Nolan’s. They 
agreed that the food was 
good, but lines could get 
long around peak dinner 
time. Konopacki said that 
the method of ordering 
food at Nolan’s also pre- 
sented some problems. 

“Ive liked what I’ve 
tasted so far, but going 
in the first couple times 
is super confusing,” she 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Cohen spoke to the 
repetitive nature of the 
meals. 

“The food is not bad 
— honestly the 
amazed,” she wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“But then I got the same 
meal a second time and it 
got old super fast.” 

Freshman Abby 
Shegelman explained that 
she loves the FFC, even if 
not necessarily because of 
the improvements..made 
by Dining: 


“Honest 


2 
er: 


she wrote in an 


“1 like the grilled cheese 
more than anything. And 
my friends and I meet up 
there all the time.” 


rai employees 


By JACQUI NEBER 


News & Features Editor 


More than 38 employ- 
ers hosted booths at the 
annual Student Job Fair in 
the AMR I Multipurpose 
Room (MPR) on Friday 
to connect students with 
particular employment 
opportunities. 

According to Rick Hoy, 
a Student Employment 
Services representative, 
about 500 students at- 
tended the fair. 

D. Lynn O'Neil, the di- 


| rector of Student Employ- 


ment Services, has worked 
at Hopkins for 30 years. She 


opportunities on campus. 
“It gives students the 
opportunity to see lots of 
different jobs and what's 
out there,” she said. 
Approximately 40 stu- 
dents interested in being 
contacted for job opportu- 
nities had already given 
their information to Gory. 
Gory said the students’ lev- 
el of interest in working at 
the Rec Center has varied. 
Sophomore Jonathan 
Masterson didn’t hold a 
job on campus last year 
because of a difficult aca- 
demic workload, but said 
he wanted to find a job this 
year that he could balance 


work on campus. Our 
students work on campus, 
at the medical campus... 


| you'll see employers from 
first | 
time I went there I was | 


all the different campuses 
there,” she said. 

O'Neil also empha- 
sized the convenience of 
the fair for both students 
and employers. 

“Tt’s a one-stop shop,” 
she said. “It’s close to the 
dorms. Students can come 
here and learn about the 


| £9, get eet do 


table, which assists students 
in getting jobs atthe RalphS. _ type 


O’Connor Recreation Cen-- 


ter. Gory explained that the 


goal of the job fair is to show-_ 


case different employment 


Student Involvement Fair frustrates organization leaders 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Senior Staff Writer 


Hundreds of students 
gathered at the Ralph 
S. O’Connor Recreation 
Center on Friday to par- 
ticipate in the Student 
Involvement Fair (SIF), 
previously known as the 
Student Activities Fair 
(SAC Fair). 

As part of a move to 
better organize the net- 
work of student clubs, 
all student organizations 
had to register on the 
Hopkins Groups web- 
site in order to get a table 
at the fair. According to 
some groups who were 
not able to get tables, the 
registration process was 
not straightforward. 

Senior Sam Gottuso, 
president of College Dem- 
ocrats, commented on the 
problems his organiza- 
tion experienced. 

“All we wanted was for 


the Student Involvement 


office to split up 80 random 
tables so that all groups 
could be represented, or 
have the fair postponed 
so that all groups had an 


According to Clifton 
Shambry, coordinator for 
Student Organizations, 
student leaders were re- 
minded several times to 
register their organiza- 
tions. 

“We started notifying 
group leaders about the 
SIF during the summer,” 
Shambry said. “We sent 
out four emails remind- 
ing them to register their 
clubs for the SIF.” 

The College Democrats 
registered their group to 
attend the SIF a week in ad- 
vance of the deadline. The 
Student Involvement web- 
site states groups could 
sign up for the SIF once 
their leaders had registered 
their group on Hopkins 
Groups. Once completed, 
the primary contacts for 
clubs would receive emails 
with instructions on how 


to register. 
“(The process] wasn't 
common knowledge. 


Only our old president 
was contacted and in our 
case she was in Botswana 
with limited email ac- 
cess... in the communica- 
tions it never mentioned 


_ there were limited slots,” 


Gottuso wrote. 
_ Gottuso was informed 


dance, nor were they on 
the map of the Recreation 
Center that students used 
to find clubs that interest- 
ed them. 

Hopkins J Street U also 
experienced some diffi- 
culties receiving a table. 

“We did end up getting 
a table, but we were on 
the wait-list because there 
was some miscommuni- 


cation over the summer | 


with registering,” sopho- 
more Marty Feurerstein- 
Mendik, Hopkins J Street 
U treasurer, wrote in an 
e-mail to The News-Letter. 

Multiple clubs admit- 
ted they also attended 
the SIF without permis- 
sion, in many cases due 
to the generosity of other 
student groups willing to 
share tables. 

Senior Phil Espinoza, 
the founder and president 
of Smash at JHU, a club 
dedicated to playing the 
Super Smash Bros. series of 
video games, said he regis- 
tered his organization be- 
fore the deadline but was 
put on the wait-list. ; 

“I guess I didn't realize 
that there was a chance to 
be on the Rvs aie 
noza said. — 

The wait-list was meant 
to be only for groups that 


| had not been given tables 


re COURTESY OF SAMHITA ILANGO 
Students visited different club tables at the Student Involvement Fair. 


on time,” the Student In- 
volvement website states. 

Espinoza experienced 
some disorganization 
when it came to finding 
a table. 

“One of the workers 
gave me a table, but when 
I went to check it, the table 
she gave me was already 
completely set up with a 
huge display and every- 
thing,” Espinoza said. “So 
I went back to the lady 
who had the actual mas- 
ter list... she assigned me 
a different table on the 
track upstairs. The table 
she told me to go look 
for wasn’t anywhere near 
where it was on the map. 


So I just took the first table : 


bs 


Migraine 


OE 
ng Wipe aan eat ir 


Correspondent and edi- 
tor, commented on the 
discrepancy. 

“Hopkins has _ close 
to 400 student groups on 
campus, but with only 220 
tables available at the Stu- 
dent Involvement Fair, al- 
most half of those groups 
go unrepresented,” DiTro- 
lio wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “This does 
both the student groups 
that do not get a table and 
the student body a disser- 
vice; student groups will 
have a harder saa nua 
new members, and 
men may bev 
a group that perfe 
dresses their i ntere, 


_said the with his 
| Student studies. 
Job Fair “Ym here 
has been “No matter what because I 
helping : ; need a job, 
connect Your interest 1s, like most 
students 2 j j people. I 
to employ- NOU Ee Borne ee find have work- 
ment op- an employer here study so 
portunities d” Im really 
for more tO meet your need. trying to 
than 20 — PD, LYNN O'NEILL, find some- 
years. thing _—for 
“ we  DIRECTOROF STUDENT the — school 
have over E,4pLOYMENT SERVICES Year” Mas- 
2,500 un- terson said. 
dergradu- “Tve been 
ates that emailing 


employers [before coming 
to the fair], and I’ve gotten 
a few emails back. I think 
that the system works very 
well — meeting someone 
in person is much better.” 
Masterson explained 
he felt it would’ve been 
overwhelming coming 
to the Job Fair as a fresh- 
man. However, freshman 
Woudese Befikadu felt 
differently. She said that 
while it might now be 
harder to balance work 


to get a job to pay 
for che Im looking for 
volunteer work for some 
of research. I'v 
worked throughout high 
school,” she said. — 
O'Neil spoke to the re- 


cent changes to the Fair 


and how its setup has in- 
creased convenience for — 


_ companies and students. 
The Fair used to be held 


in the Glass Pavilion. — 
However, two years ago 
the Fair was moved to the — 
AMR I MPR because it 
was thought to be a more 
central location for stu- 
dents to go to and a more 
convenient location for 
employers. 

“We make it convettient 
for employers because we 
hire students to work the 
fair. All the employers have 
to do is come in. It’s pretty 
convenient all around,” 
she said. “Students can 
meet a variety of different 
employers. No matter what 
your interest is, you're go- 
ing to find an employer 
here to meet your needs.” © 

Out of the employers 
represented at the fair, 
an increased number 
came from various 
kins medical centers and 
campuses. Adam Dodson | 
represented the Medical — 
Simulation Center located 
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New minor Student Lile Office reorganizes, adds new positions 


launches 
for Hopkins 


undergrads 


By ABBY BIESMAN 


News & Features Editor 


The Institute for Com- 


| months, 


putational Medicine (ICM), | 


founded in 2005, recently 
created the nation’s first 
computational 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
News & Features Editor 


The Student Life Of 
fice has undergone major 
staffing changes in recent 
including the 
hiring of new employees 
and the creation of new 
positions. 

Dean of Student Life 
Terry Martinez, who came 


| to Hopkins in the summer 


medicine | 


(CM) minor. The program | 
is designed to improve | 


healthcare solutions with 
quantitative and computa- 
tional data. 

The minor is a collabo- 
ration between the Hop- 


kins School of Medicine | 


and the Whiting School of 
Engineering. 

Joshua Vogelstein, an 
assistant professor in the 
Department of Biomedical 
Engineering (BME), differ- 
entiates between computa- 
tional medicine and BME. 

“Any. JHU undergrad 


ing both students majoring 
in WSE [Whiting School 


of Engineering] and KSAS | 


[Krieger School of Arts 


and Sciences] departments. | 
The CM minor emphasizes | 


computation more than the 
BME major,” Vogelstein 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 


The minor is open to all | 


students but geared toward 
those studying computer 
science, electrical and com- 
puter engineering, applied 
mathematics and statistics, 
biology, neuroscience, bio- 
physics, public health and 
biomedical engineering. 
Students are assigned 
an ICM advisor, and re- 
search 


computational anatomy, 


computational physiologi- 


cal medicine, computation- 
al molecular medicine and 
computational healthcare. 
“There are no official mi- 
nor students yet. In the first 
week, nearly 20 students 
have inquired about enroll- 
ing,” Vogelstein wrote. 


concentrations | 
within the Institute include | 


of 2014, discussed the rea- 
sons behind the changes. 

“Last year, one of the 
things I started to take a 
look at was the program- 


| ming that we offered out 


| of Student Life and what 
| 1 thought would be the 


optimum programming,” 
Martinez said. “What 


| that did was create for me 


a staffing scheme that I 
needed to implement, so 
that we could do all the 
work we needed to do.” 
The Student Life Office 
encompasses several dis- 
tinct branches including 


| Student Health and Well- 
may minor in CM, includ- | 


ness; the Counseling Cen- 


| ter; the Digital Media Cen- 


ter; Student Conduct; and 
Housing, Dining, Residen- 
tial Life and Conferences. 
The Student Engage- 
ment branch (previously 
called Campus Program- 
ming) is led by Associate 


| Dean of Student Life Tiffa- 


ny Sanchez and manages 
student organizations, stu- 
dent government, leader- 
ship programs, Greek life, 
orientation, JHUnions and 
campus-wide  program- 
ming such as Spring Fair 
and the HOP. 

Student Engagement, 
which students interact 
with frequently, has un- 
dergone a significant re- 
structuring not only to 
fill'vacant positions but to 
create new divisions de- 
signed to more effectively 
serve the student body. 

Previously, fraternities 
and sororities at Hopkins 
were managed by a Co- 
ordinator of Greek Life 
and Orientation. After the 
sudden departure of for- 
mer coordinator Rachel 


Drennan before the start 
of the 2014-2015 school 
year, the position was va- 
cant, and the Greek life 
duties were taken over by 
Student Activities Direc- 
tor Rob Turning. 

Turning’s resignation 
last spring left a void in 
the Student Life staff, 
with his responsibilities 
for the previous year cov- 
ering both Greek life and 
management of all stu- 
dent organizations. 

The reorganization of 
the Student Engagement 
branch, which begun last 
year and was executed 
over the summer, sepa- 
rates the Greek life and 
orientation roles into their 
own full-time positions 
and creates a Student 
Leadership and Involve- 
ment division that encom- 


with... It’s a set of skills 
that we develop over 
time, so every student is 
capable of becoming a 
better leader,” Olson said. 
“Some of those personal- 
ity traits or backgrounds 
that we may not think of 
typically making people 
good leaders may actually 
make them fantastic lead- 
ers in a different context.” 

At the start of this year, 
he, along with Shambry, 
organized the 1876 Lead- 
ership Weekend, a retreat 
for leaders of student or- 
ganizations. 

Shambry has worked 
recently on improving the 
system that governs the 
hundreds of registered 
student organizations at 
Hopkins, partly through 
revamping the Hopkins 
Groups site. 


passes. the Marti- 
former Stu- nez empha- 
dent Activi- ““Fresh sized _ the 
ties Office d importance 
as well as perspectives are of students 
the various ; developing 
leadership SS a but leadership 
programs. not the only skills. 
Student ‘ “If you 
Leadership VOICES that need tak with 
and In- to be heard.” any employ- 
volvement ers, they 
contains — TERRY will tell you 
two new there are 
positions: MakrrINEz, DEAN some skills 
Coordinator OF STUDENT LIFE other than 
for Leader- knowledge 
ship __De- and exper- 
velopment, tise that peo- | 


held by Travis Olson, who 
joined the University this 
summer, and Coordina- 
tor for Student Organiza- 
tions, held by Clifton E. 
Shambry Jr., who joined 
the University last year 
in the Campus Program- 
ming Office. : 
‘The position of Direc- 


tor of Student Leadership si 


and Involvement, partial- 
ly analogous to Turning’s 
old Student Activities Di- 
rector, is currently vacant. 

Olson hopes in his role 
to help all students en- 
hance their leadership ca- 
pabilities. ; 

“I think leadership 
is not something that’s 
innate, that we’re born 


MICA, Hopkins Film Center opens 


FILM CENTER, From A1 

arts by making this new 
— space and partnering 
_ with MICA,” Ott said. 
“The facilities are fantas- 
_ . tic and the [Film Center] 
is going to open up so 
-- many doors for student 
-— filmmakers.” 

Sophomore Hopkins 
student Brian McCon- 
nell, a Film and Media 
Studies and Economics 
double major, echoed 
Ott’s enthusiasm. 

_ “I feel really lucky to 
be here for the opening of 
the Film Center because 
it’s already doing amaz- 
ing things for the film 
community at Hopkins,” 
McConnell said. “Not 
only is*there more high- 
tech equipment avail- 


able, but students are 


now more able than ever 
to receive both training 
and experience with the 


equipment and unique 
facility.” | ; 
The center includes 


a large screening room 
that presents both digital 
video and 16 millimeter 
films, a 600-square-foot 
sound recording studio 
’ with vocal dubbing and 
foley mixing capabili- 


ties, a 2,000-square foot | 
» cyclorama green room - 


= Abhi and a film 


vidual editing suites, a 
computer room with 25 


Macintosh computers, 
an equipment cage, and 
multiple classrooms, 


lounges and meeting ar- 

eas are available to stu- 

dents in the new space. 
The project, worth ap- 


. proximately $10 million, 


has updated the once- 
abandoned location with 
a sleek design. Sophomore 
Julia Bateh was impressed 
by the appealing aesthet- 
ics of the new center. 

“The inside is strik- 
ingly bright, from both 
the freshly coated paint 
and the natural light 
that is let in, and [the 
space is] spacious and 
highlighted with bright 
green décor. I am excited 
to explore the rest of the 
building throughout my 
time there,” she said. 

In order to cater to 
now-migrating students, 
the Homewood-Peabody- 
JHMI shuttle has added 
an additional stop at 
North Avenue to both its 


northbound and south- — 


bound routes. Bateh also 
commented on the nice 
change of pace from 
Homewood campus. 
“After being on Home- 


wood for hours every 


day, I appreciate being 


able to get to a different 


Im environment for a few 


noul and have a Ni 


neuroscience major and 
the opportunity to take 
a film class in the first 
place.” 

McConnell says that 
the new facility makes 
him more connected to 
the Baltimore community. 

“The Hopkins film 


community has been 
expanded immensely’ 
through the new linkage 


with the incredible film 
community at MICA,” 
McConnell said. “Addi- 
tionally, I feel more like 
a member of the Balti- 
more community than 
before by spending time 
in another neighborhood 
so often, despite it being 
less than a six-minute 
JHMI ride away.” 

The center will also 
house the first class of 
students in the Film and 
Media Studies Master of 
Arts degree. | 

There are currently 
10 students in the first 


sound | 


concentration and 
a writing concentration. 


Linda DeLibero, di- 
Hopkins’ 


‘Jr. and Assistant Director 


ple need to have in order to 
function effectively in the 
workplace,” Martinez said. | 
“That’s communication 
skills, the ability to work | 
with people who are differ- 
ent and have different per- 
spectives, time manage- 
ment, organization... All of 


on “developing thro 
leadership development.” 
Martinez was _par- | 
ticularly interested in 
upgrading the Greek life 
program, and she hired 
Director Calvin Smith, 


Tara Fuller to run the re- 
branded Office of Frater- 
nity and Sorority Life. 

“What led me to be- 
lieve that we needed to 
put on more staffing was 
that the work happening 
around fraternities and 
sororities wasn’t address- 
ing what I thought were 
best practices in the field 
of working with a Greek 
system,” she said. 

Martinez said that she 
found a disconnect be- 
tween the scope of Greek 
life on campus, which 
comprises about 30 per- 
cent of the undergradu- 
ate population, and the 
scope of Greek life in the 
University  administra- 
tion, which previously 
involved one part-time 
employee but now is run 
by two full-time Student 
Life staff. 


“The goals I want to 


achieve with sorority and 
fraternity life are to make 
sure the students are hav- 
ing a really good expe- 
rience, that we provide 
them with the leadership 
and organization skills 
they need to function ef- 
fectively, and that they’re 
living the values they es- 
pouse,” Martinez said. 

In another new full- 
time position, Justin 
Beauchamp recently com- 
pleted his first Orienta- 
tion Week as the Coordi- 
nator of Orientation and 
First Year Experience. 
Beauchamp joined Stu- 
dent Life last January. 

“Tt just felt like a place 
that is very motivated, 
driven,” Beauchamp said. 
“People are passionate 
and that’s kind of what my 
style is, so I saw myself fit- 
ting in really well here.” 

Martinez praised 
Beauchamp’s work so far 
this year. 

“I think he did an ex- 
cellent job of connecting 
the program with purpose 
and creating some new op- 
portunities for students,” 
Martinez said. “The Balti- 
more Day is one example 
of that. The dinner outside 
of the Homewood muse- 
um is another example of 


that. Taking a look at the 
welcome on the Home- 
wood Field was another. 
Again, they were some of 
the things that we were al- 
ready doing, but we were 
just thinking about how 
to enhance them based on 
feedback.” 

Also within the Stu- 
dent Life Office are two 
new case manager posi- 
tions. The case managers, 
Martinez said, will help 
students in emergency or 
crisis situations or provide 
assistance to anyone strug- 
gling at Hopkins, whether 
regarding mental health, 
finances, discipline, social 
adjustment or other chal- 
lenges. The case managers 
will act as de facto liaisons 
between Student Life and 
other departments such 
as the Counseling Center, 
Residential Life and Stu- 
dent Disability Services. 

Martinez hopes _ that 
the recently hired Student 
Life staff members will be 
able to provide valuable 
new insights to the Hop- 
kins community. 

“I think fresh perspec- 
tives are really important 
but they’re not the only 
voices that need to be 
heard,” Martinez said. “It 
really is about a balance.” 


Gray family settles for 
$6.4 million in lawsuit 


GRAY, From Al 
and death. The settle- 
: affect the 


2 


cers implicated in Gray’s 
death. 

“The city’s decision 
to settle the civil case 
should not be interpreted 
as passing any judgment 
on guilt or innocence of 
the officers. This settle- 
ment is about making 
the right fiscal decision 
for the city of Baltimore,” 
Rawlings-Blake, who sits 
on the Baltimore Board of 
Estimates, said in a press 
conference Wednesday. 

“Faced with the pros- 
pect of significant legal 
expenses involved in an 
extended federal lawsuit 
as well as potential li- 
ability that could come 
with an unfavorable jury 
verdict, our city’s attor- 
neys came to the conclu- 
sion that the $6.4 million 
settlement is in the best 
interest of protecting 
taxpayers. I ultimately 
agreed with that recom- 
mendation.” 

However, _Rawlings- 
Blake explained that fiscal 
and legal concerns were 
not the only consider- 
ations made when reach- 


civil settlement is to bring 


ing the settlement. 
“The purpose of the 


A! 


ily, to the community and 
to the city,” she said. 

The settlement was 
reached without Gray’s 
family having filed a 
wrongful death suit 
against the city. 

Gray, 25, died in April 
from severe spinal cord 
injuries, one week after 
being arrested by BPD of- 
ficers. His death sparked 
more than a week of both 
peaceful and violent dem- 
onstrations. 

The Hopkins Black Stu- 
dent Union (BSU) released 
a statement expressing its 
mixed opinions regarding 
the settlement: 

“While we are happy 
that Baltimore is taking 
the right steps in right- 
ing this terrible wrong, 
we recognize that life is 
priceless and $6.4 million 
is not enough for one’s 
life. The main focus of the 

government should be to 
indict the cops who mur- 
dered Freddie so that his 
death will not go unpun- 
ished like the thousands 
of black individuals who 
have died at the hands of 
cops before him.” ' 


; 
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iDorhood nuisance law aggravates students 


OF MARYLAND. 


R VIA WIKIMEDIA 
lary Pat Clarke 

WS u Al 
wary land- 


ff the hook if 
ven know these 
ly kids,” Clarke 
only way a 
get the fine 
. can prove 
that he has already evict- 
leep into the evic- 

for the resi- 
» got the ticket 


ord can 


Ho nD < 
t1lol process 


Before the law passed 
in July, fees were not in- 
curred by noise viola- 
tions. BPD would write a 
report and bring it to the 
precinct, which would 
report to the city Depart- 
ment of Housing and 
Community § Develop- 
ment, that would further 
investigate the issue. 
There are now new pro- 
cedures. 
write a ticket to 
throwing the 
ey then have a 
n when they go back 
to headquarters,” Clarke 
“The system is in 
place for identifying land- 
lords and getting tickets 
out to landlords.” 
Clarke noted that the 
sloc berg 


people 


said. 


T 1+] 
alth, a 


Colleée Bantllie one Re- 
lated Problems, shed light 
on the issue as well. 


77 


consortium of colleges and — 


universities whose main 
purpose is to reduce un- 
derage drinking Clarke 
They researched 
and found models of leg- 
islation of all kinds that 
have shown success in 
contributing to reducing 
underage drinking.” 
Clarke described these 


said. 


1 the citys 


changes as part of a na- 
tional model for reducing 
underage drinking. 

“It’s really a_ scary 
thing. If it stops being 
sO peer-popular and be- 
comes kind of a ‘what’ 
or ‘what were you think- 
ing about, that would 
be great,” Clarke said. 
“If they don’t have to do 
it to fit in, to be part of a 
crowd, they won't. It’s got 
to somehow stop being 
what you have to do to be 
part of a group.” 

Clarke met with the 
new Director of Fraternity 
and Sorority Life, Calvin 
Smith, Jr. She felt that he 
shares a common vision 
about working with fra- 
ternities and sororities to 
conduct business that is 
both safe and construc- 
tive. 

Clarke and Fourth 
District Councilman Bill 
Henry were two support- 
ers of the bill. The Fourth 
District hosts Loyola Uni- 
versity Maryland and oth- 
er universities. However, 
the bill applies to noise 
disturbances throughout 
the entire city. 

Student Government 
Association (SGA) Ex- 
ecutive President Jason 
Plush and Executive Vice 
President Jack Bartholet 
spoke about the new leg- 
islation. Plush and Bart- 
holet concur that one of 
this year’s missions is 
to increase and improve 
community ties. 

“We as an SGA and 
as a student body really 
want to make this year 


about working with our | 
community and partner- | 


ing with them to enhance 
the overall community 
of Charles Village and 
Bartholet.said. 


: “However, | think this 
is a step in the absolute 
wrong direction.” © 


Plush ake phe the 


too harsh,” Plush said. 
“Charles Village has been 


predominantly domi- 


nated by college students, 
specifically Hopkins stu- 
dents, for ages. It’s been a 
college community.” 

Both Plush and Bart- 
holet commented on the 
city’s decision to put em- 


DISCOVER A 
GENEROUS 


ary students full tuition for 
a¢ at the school of your ch 


quotations, 


phasis on college parties. 

“The fact that one of 
the focuses of the City of 
Baltimore is to fine house- 
holds for being too loud 
versus preventing a lot of 
other more prevalent crime 
throughout the city mind- 
boggles me. It doesn’t seem 
like their priorities are in 
line,” Plush said. 

“I think the Baltimore 
Police need to be spending 


An example of actions 
that cannot be controlled 
would be people crowded 
on sidewalks in front of 
houses. 

Students who have ei- 
ther lived in a house or are 
currently living in a house 
shared their opinions. 

Junior Pauline Pearcy 
sees both positive and 
negative elements in the 
legislation. 


their time “Person- 
on much ally, I think 
ong. geamopne University. sa Sate 
ations than formally cause nsld 
some noise 5 are a lot o 
Pee supported this please 
ait 0% “ : the neigh- 
let said. “I without speaking borhood,” 
think it isa to student Pearcy 
cheap ploy ; +> | wrote in an 
to try to gain representatives. e-mail to The 
Se ee ACR DARLROLE ennai tet 
esidents u in 
who are SGA EXECUTIVE. the fines are 
lain- - 
eed ete Vice PRESIDENT ihr stchiok 
noise.” considering 
Bartholet that Charles 


also commented that he 
did not think this legisla- 
tion would be upheld by 
the judicial system. 

“It’s targeted at a cer- 
tain subset of the popu- 
lation. It is punitive for 
actions that they can't 
control,” Bartholet said. 
“The University formally 
supported this without 
speaking to student rep- 
resentatives, and to me 
that is unacceptable.” 


Village is also a neighbor- 
hood right next to a college 
campus. that has a lot of 
students living in it.” 

Senior Nadine Abdul- 
lat feels that the legisla- 
tion will not help commu- 
nity relations. 

“T think that the rule 
means well, but is too 
harsh and is obviously 
targeting college students, 
those in Greek life espe- 
cially,” Abdullat wrote in 


an e-mail to The News-Let- 
ter. “It'll only cause more 


| 
| 
| 


tension between us and | 


the other people in the 
neighborhood.” 

Junior Tess Fields voiced 
her concern that students 
had no say in the bill. 

“I know we're not per- 
manent residents: here 
because we're only here 


nine months out of the | 


year, but it is a little bit 


unfair that it is specifi- | 


cally targeted at college 
students and nobody here 
gets to vote for anything 
like that,’ Fields said. 


“We don’t have a choice | 


about living in Charles 
Village, and we don’t have 
a choice about whether 
this gets imposed or not. 
We're a huge part of this 
community.” 


Plush discussed the 


Ad 


Hopkins: 
U.S. News 


ranking 


improves 


RANKINGS, From A1 
help teach students are all 
improvements that have 


_ been cited as making a 
| difference in the academic 
/ success of undergradu- 


ates: 
Admissions also plays 


/ a role in how U.S. News 


& World Report calculates 
their National University 


| ranking, and this year 


| Hopkins experienced its 


SGA’s plan moving for- | 


ward. 

“We're in the process 
of meeting with differ- 
ent Charles Village rep- 
resentatives about what 
we as Hopkins students 
can do about making our 
presence off-campus, 
our involvement in the 
community better, and 
if they have any sugges- 
tions for us, if we have 
suggestions for them,” 
Plush said. “I don’t think 
this achieves any goal of 


bringing our community | 74 in 2014. Other com- 


together. I think it’s just 
going to be more divi- 
sive.” 


New journalism course available 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editor 
New 


Former York. 


Times editor Sarah Har-. 
-rison Smith is teaching a > Additionally, ts 


class called “Journalism — 


fo Writers” this semes- | 
ter in the Writing Semi- - 


nars department. 


Mary Jo Salter and 


Jean. McGarry, Writing 
Seminars department 
co-chairs approached 
Smith about the course. 
“They were interested 
in helping kids who were 
interested in nonfiction 
journalism get more of 
a certain introduction to 


it,” Smith said. 


The class looks at 
exemplary nonfiction 
writing in magazines, 
newspapers, and some 
additional texts. While 
students learn from 
strong articles, they also 
look at failures. 

“I definitely have sev- 
eral writers who already 
have significant experi- 
ence as interns or free- 
lance writers,” Smith 
said. “The course began 
with discussions about 
defamation 


and some broad descrip- 
tions of libel. The course 
is now moving to the dis- 


cussion of fallible sourc- 


es s and plagiarism. 


- 


‘are several journalists %. 


coming in to speak to 


the course. The lineup 
includes 
- from NPR, Entertainment 


Ken Tucker 


Weekly and Yahoo; and 
Matt Bai who was a long 
time New York Times col- 
umnist and is currently 
the national political 
writer for Yahoo News. 

Speakers also include 
Wil Hylton, an investi- 
gative journalist who is 
a contributing writer to 
The New York Times Mag- 
azine and has recently 
had stories published 
in The New Yorker and 
Harper's Magazine; a local 
journalist. 

Ian Duncan, who is 
The Baltimore Sun’s mili- 
tary and. intelligence 
reporter, will also be 
speaking in addition to 
Lies] Schillinger, a free- 
lance writer who has 
written for The New York 
Times Book Review among 
other publications and is 


sete eee te hE ee 


% 


af SNe 


a translator. 


“Other than Liesl, ev- 
erybody has.a Baltimore 


to speak to the students 
also helped shape the 
course because we will 
spend time in advance 
reading some of their 
work and trying to get 
a handle on what it is 
about their writing that 
makes them successful.” 

Smith started her ca- 
reer at Oxford Universi- 
ty writing for a feminist 


magazine. She worked | 
at The New Yorker for five’ 


years as a fact checker 
and wrote a book about 
fact checking. 

In 2002 she began 


working at The New York 


Times as a head of re- 
search. After three years 
she began working as 
managing editor of The 
New York Times Magazine. 
Afterwards she was an 
editor and writer for the 
Metropolitan section of 
The New York Times. She 
left The Times and moved 
to Baltimore in July 2014. 


hose journalists come | 


most competitive under- 
graduate admissions cycle 
in the history of the Uni- 


| versity. More than 24,500 


applicants applied to the 
University, with approxi- 


| mately 1,300 students en- 
| rolling for Fall 2015, a re- 


cord for the University. 
Hopkins has annu- 
ally scored well on high 
school counselors’ top 
colleges lists, this year ty- 
ing for third with Colum- 
bia, Princeton, Stanford 
and Yale, behind Harvard 
and MIT. This represents 
a four-place jump from 


piled lists also represent 
Hopkins as a best value 


| school (#20), best college 


for veterans (#9), and as 


| having one of the best un- 


dergraduate engineering 
| schools where the highest 
| degree is a doctorate (#15). 
| Hopkins is ranked first in 
| biomedical engineering. 
| David . Phillips, © vi 


‘Gini geudents and WAC it 
-means for the University 
_ going forward. 

“Top students from 
across the country and 
around the world see 

themselves at Johns Hop- 
kins,” he said. - 


He 


wep was tied 12th last year. 


+ SGA meeting features 


+ bill pit workshop 
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Kurdish activists speak of war and peace 


By WILL ANDERSON 
News & Features Editor 


Three Kurdish activ- 
ists spoke about their 
experiences and _per- 
secution in Syria, Iran 
and Turkey as well as 
the future for the Kurd- 
ish people fighting the 
Assad regime in Syria 
and the so-called Islamic 
State (IS) at Red Emma’s 
Bookstore Coffeehouse 
on Saturday, Sept. 5. 

The Kurdish people 
are an ethnic group that 
traditionally inhabit ar- 
eas of Iran, Syria, Iraq 
and Turkey. According 
to the panelists, they 
have been marginalized 
by these nations in favor 
of the dominant ethnic 
groups of these states. 

Golala Arya is a Wash- 
ington, D.C-area Kurdish 
activist who fled from Iran 
to the United States 20 years 
ago to escape persecution. 
She detailed her life under 
the Iranian Islamic theoc- 
racy and her fear of going to 
school. She also described a 
curtain that separated men 
from women at a beach on 
the Caspian Sea. 

“Under a theocracy, 
50 percent of society 
will certainly lose their 
rights,” she said. “The 
human rights that we 
take for granted in the 
West are going to be 
gone with the wind. As 
a girl your identity is 
stripped from you.” 

Ruken Isik is a Uni- 
versity of Maryland Bal- 
timore County (UMBC) 
graduate student in the 
gender studies program 
who was imprisoned by 
the Turkish government 
because of a campaign she 
ran as a student activist. 

“I was a_ university 
student in Istanbul. We 
launched a_ language 
campaign, [and] we pe- 
titioned the university 
for an elective Kurdish 
course,” Isik said. “I 
was imprisoned for five 
months and had to leave 
university for two years.” 

Omer Pacal is a mem- 


ber of the People’s Demo- 
cratic Party (HDP), a Turk- 
ish, pro-Kurdish political 
party that won 13 percent 
of the vote in the June 
2015 . election, surprising 
political commentators 
and denying a majority to 
the ruling Justice and De- 
velopment Party (AKP). 
With the Mediter- 
ranean migrant crisis 
dominating headlines 
around the world, Isik 
gave background on the 
current situation. Since 
the Syrian Civil War be- 
gan in 2011, millions of 
Syrians, Kurds included, 
have fled the country. 
Many Kurds are denied 
citizenship in Syria and 
exit visas that would al- 
low them to apply for 
asylum elsewhere. 
Seeing no other op- 
tion, many people either 
make the dangerous 
voyage across the Medi- 
terranean Sea in search 
of a better life in the Eu- 
ropean Union or fight 
against IS and the Assad 
regime. Millions more 
live in refugee camps in 
Lebanon, Turkey and Jor- 
dan. Human trafficking, 
especially of women and 
children, is rampant, and 
war dominates the land- 
scape of Syria and Iraq. 
Historically the main 
Kurdish political party in 


- Turkey has been the for- 


merly Marxist-Leninist 
Kurdistan Workers’ Party 
(PKK) under the leader- 
ship of Abdullah Ocalan, 
who has been imprisoned 
by Turkey under terror- 
ism charges since 1999. 
The PKK has carried out 
attacks on Turkish army 
posts, and both Turkey 
and the PKK have been 
accused of crimes against 
humanity. 

In 2000 the PKK, 
branded a terrorist group 
by the United States and 
Turkey, changed its ide- 
ology. They moved away 
from formerly commu- 
nist ideology and_ in- 
stead began advocating 
for the idea of “demo- 
cratic confederalism,” an 


eee COURTESY OF WILL ANDERSON 
Three local Kurdish activists discussed the future of the Kurdish ethnic group in Syria, Iraq, Iran and Turkey along with their own experiences. 


ideology that consists of 
decentralization of the 
state, local democracy, 
gender equality and 
community ownership 
of factories, farms and 
natural resources. The 
current Kurdish revolu- 
tion in Syria is striving 
to create a confederation 
with these principles at 
its core, according to the 
panelists. 

Isik discussed why 
the PKK changed their 
ideology and explained 
that gender equality is so 
important to the Syrian 
Kurds that each district 
is run by one male and 
one female co-admin- 
istrator, with at least 40 
percent of all positions 
ideally filled by women. 

Isik also spoke of an 
Arabization campaign 
by the Assad regime in 
Syria in which Kurdish 
culture and language are 
suppressed in favor of 
Arab culture and where 
Kurds had their govern- 
ment issued identifica- 
tion withheld. 

“150,000 Kurds in Syr- 
ia were stripped of their 
IDs. Now it’s estimated 
to be 500,000,” she said. 

In January 2014, mi- 
norities and Kurds from 
Northern Syria, led by 
the Kurdish Democratic 
Union Party (PYD) and 
their armed forces, the 
People’s Protection Units 
(YPG) and Women’s 
Protection Units (YPJ), 
declared democratic au- 
tonomy. 

Isik explained why the 
women’s fighting units 
that have gained attention 
in Western media are so 
effective. The’ all-female 
Kurdish YPJ units have 
been praised for further- 
ing the role of women in 
the Middle East and also 
as an effective fighting 
force against the forces of 
the Assad regime and the 
Islamic State. 

“They didn’t just want 


_to be a party for Kurds. 


They wanted to be a par- 
ty for all Syrians,” she 
said. “[The troops say,] 


COURTESY OF, TAKABEG VIA WIKIMEDIA 
This map shows a a ef Syria, ba Iran and Turkey where Kurdish people have traditionally lived. 


‘We are not fighters, we 
are defending our lands 
and women. This fight is 
not for the Kurdish peo- 
ple, it’s for humanity.” 
The HDP member Pa- 
cal explained more of the 
origins of the confederal- 


ist approach of the Syrian | 
Kurds and why the PKK | 
changed its tactics in 2000. | 


“The PKK was fight- 
ing to unite the four 
Kurdistans [in Syria, 
Iran, Iraq and Turkey], 


regressive for 
evolution,” he said. 
was a handicap for the 
socialist revolution. The 
solution should be based 
on an anti-capitalist, an- 
ti-industrialist, women’s 
emancipatory ideology.” 

According to Arya, 
Kurds are disproportion: 
ately executed in 


publicly executed people 


hanging from cranes as | 
a warning to all those | 
who would break the re- | 


gime’s laws. 

“For me, cranes [still] 
mean gallows,” she said. 

After escaping from 
Iran she stayed in Turkey 
for 13 months in 1994 as 
a refugee. She described 
the repression she faced 
in Turkey where she was 
not allowed to speak her 
native Kurdish language, 
just alike in Iran. 

== Gan taste —.you 
enough about the corrup- 
tion of Turkish police,” 
she said. “We had three 
families in our house for 
a month, sleeping like 
sardines. You go back to 
the Islamic Republic of 
Iran after leaving [with- 
out permission], it’s the 
gallows, prison.” 

Arya said that in Iran 
and Turkey she felt like 
one fourth of a person, 
half a person as a Kurd 
and half a person as a 
woman. 

“You're second class. In 
Turkey in 1994, I couldn't 
even say I was Kurdish,” 
she said. 

Arya made a final ap- 
peal to the audience to 
become more informed 
about international crises. 

“Tf we don’t care about 
what’s going on with 
each other, we aren’t hu- 
man,” Arya said. “Those 
little voices make a dif- 
ference. Talk about the 
exclusion of minorities, 
how women are second 


class. I don’t think in my’ 


life, but hopefully, one 
day we'll see peace in the 


‘Middle East.” 


Sophomore Ava White 
said that the event was 
narrowly focused but a 
worthwhile way to spend 
time and also referred to 
the fact sheet provided 
by the event that con- 
tained a map and a list of 
acronyms, 

“There were strong 
speakers, a lot of detail, 
and you really needed that 
_answer key,” White said, 


} year ’S 


| tially designed to help in- 


“Tt 


MSE releases lineup 
for 2015-2016 series 


MSE, From Al 
incorporating, commu- 
nity service as part of her 
livelihood.” 

The diversity of this 
topics was par- 


crease the diversity of the 
speakers, which students 
have cited in the past as a 

way to improve the MSE 
lineup. 

“If you look at past 
years, there’s only one 
type of figure, so we 
couldn't speak to the di- 
versity of the student 
body, and our goal this 
year was to improve on 
that point,” Michelson 
said. 

Past speakers include 
Nelson Mandela, Maya 
Angelou, Gerald Ford 
when he was President, 
Seth Meyers, BJ. Novak, 
and Hopkins alumnus 
Michael Bloomberg 


There are different 
ways to go about contract- 
ing speakers, whether 


through booking agencies 
or by reaching out per- 
sonally. 

“This was the first 
year we tried to stay 


| away from booking com- 


panies as much as pos- 


| sible because at the end 
but the nation-state was | 
human | 


“Fat Jew.” 

“Of course the Fat Jew 
is an interesting choice, 
but one that I personally 
love. It’ll be a comic re- 
lief from the rest of the 
speakers,” sophomore 
Anisha Anand said. 

Zahler also comment- 


ed on the Ostrovsky’s 
presence in this year’s 
lineup. 


“He connects with stu- 
dents in a social media as- 
pect,” Zahler said. “It’s so 
tangible and within a post 
he’s reaching millions 
and millions of people 
our age.” 

The first speaker for 
this year’s series is Lau- 
ren Bush Lauren, the 
sustainable food pioneer. 
Her talk will be followed 
by a FEED supper, where 
instead of bringing a dish 
to the dinner, guests will 
be asked to donate to the 
FEED foundation, a food- 
focused non-profit that 
wants to make school 
meals free for all children 
to help end worldwide 
hunger. 

Lauren would like to 
spread this initiative to 
university campuses. 
There will be a $5 entry 
fee for an all-you-can-eat 


and she described seems. in 


the Symposium was try- 
ing to avoid because of 
their limited budget. 


| This year the symposium 


wrote personal letters to 
different speakers, try- 
ing to make personal 
connections. 

“We compiled a huge 
spreadsheet of all the 
speakers we were target- 
ing, and we had members 
of our staff write personal 
letters to each speaker, 
so half our speakers this 
year are results of these 
letters, and the other half, 
we did have to go through 
booking agencies,” Mi- 
chelson said. 

Junior Jeremy Fraen- 
kel, co-programming 
chair for the Symposium, 
discussed the revamped 
process of compiling po- 
tential speakers. 

“We had a Google 
spreadsheet, and people 
would add names over- 
time,” Fraenkel said. 

As current events un- 
folded, staff would add 
different members to the 
list. All of the presidential 
candidates were contact- 
ed. For a variety of rea- 
sons, both the Republican 
and Democratic presiden- 
tial candidates were un- 
able to attend any of the 
events this year. Maryland 
also typically votes Demo- 
cratic, so there was less in- 
terest from the candidates, 
who prefer to spend their 
campaign time in battle- 
ground states. 

“It grew overtime 
and was a reflection on 
the staff's interests, the 
school’s interests and 
what’s going on in the 
world around us,” Mi- 
chelson said. 

_ Each year MSE collab- 
orates with the HOP and 
brings in a comedian. 
This year the comedi 

is Josh Ostrovsky, the 


_ their influence 


on the day meal __fea- 
we have to turing food 
deal within ,, from Balti- 
| a strict bud- It makes me more ven- 
et, and dors and 
ad eF- proud fo'g0 Bon Ap- 
are extraor- school where pétit. The 
dinarily : event will 
expensive,” WE can get big be held in 
ges names like Joe the -Glass 
said. 


> gebey ilion 
. ill of- 


companies the oppor- 
entails pay- BRAMBIL, tunity to in- 
ing ——- pro- teract with 
cessing, SOPHOMORE MSE staff as 
speaker well as Lau- 
| and bureau ren. 
| fees, which All the 


MSE events are free to the 
general public. Reserved 
seating is $25, and a sea- 
son pass costs $90. 

Sophomore — Anisha 
Anand appreciates the 
variety of Symposium 
speakers. 

. “T think there’s a fan- 
tastic lineup this semes- 
ter with the MSE Sym- 
posium. There’s a wide 
range of people with a 
very diverse range of 
opinions,” Anand _ said. 
“From politicians to po- 
litical activists who offer 
different viewpoints on 
politics, and especially 
with Dwight Watkins 
who was a political activ- 
ist in Baltimore. I think 
that’s going to be very 
relevant and interesting 
to us as college students 
in the Baltimore areas, as 
well as students who par- 
ticipated in the protests a 
few months ago.” 

Sophomore Molly 
Brambil also commented 
on the range of this year’s 
speakers. 

“It makes me proud 
to go to school where we 
can get big names like 
Joe Lieberman to come,” 
Brambil wrote in an_ 
email to The News-Letter. 
“It also seems like a lot of 
the speakers in the lineup 
can speak to issues that 
are very relevant right 
now, like Dwight Wat- 
kins on Baltimore and 
Alan Dershowitz on Is- 
rae ee 

Sophomore Joanna 
Schneider noted the 
significance of the in-— 
dividual speakers and 


range of topics fro 
ous heirs S 


are trying. 
worl r” Se r 
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Fashion writer begins 


Katie Rubery 
An American in Paris 


t's officially been 
my first full week in 
Paris, and it’s safe to 
say the fashion here 
is absolutely incred- 
ible. The week has passed 
in a whirlwind of leather 
purchases, cheap wine 
and decadent baguettes. 
But before I divulge 
into my French fashion 
lessons, I'll begin by giv- 
ing a little back story on 
myself. I’m .an almost 
20-year-old junior major- 
ing in French literature 
at Hopkins. Since I was 
a little girl, I always fan- 
tasized about moving to 
Paris and living the grand 
life. It’s safe to say that I 
have nurtured my cham- 
pagne taste over the years 
and by fall of my sopho- 
more year, I was sure | 
was going abroad to Paris. 
My big surprise, however, 
was my decision regard- 
ing the length of my stay. 
Although Hopkins has 
been my home for the 
past two years, filled with 
life-changing friends and 
an amazing sorority, there 
was a general lack of the 
“joie de vivre” I so craved. 
By the cold winter peak 
of March it was official: I 
was moving to Paris for 


one whole year. Three 
hundred sixty-five days of 
pure fashion, art, lessons 
and, ideally, happiness. 
Fast forward to Aug. 29: 
I departed to Paris with 
two suitcases (a miracle in 
the first place). Upon land- 
ing I was immediately 
struck by the ways of Pari- 
sian life. In contrast to the 
typical American hustle 
and commotion, Paris ap- 
pears to be in a state of 
ease at all moments. The 
air is calm, the people do 
things for their own sake, 
and the city seems to be in 
a perfect harmony. “This 
was the Paris I always 
dreamed of,” I thought as 
my perfectly packed suit- 
cases remained at my feet. 
Unfortunately, only 
one of those statements 
was true. My suitcase was 
not ideal at all. I do not 
mean to sound cocky but, 
for my whole life, I have 
been told I have great 
style. I've always just 
known what to wear for 
myself and had the abil- 
ity to dress others. Paris 
was my time to blend in. 
However, it seemed like 
that couldn't be farther 
from the truth. The Pa- 
risians are a force in it of 
themselves, and I was just 
not prepared. To be fair to 
myself, my outfits were 
still great outfits, but they 
were in desperate need of 
the Paris intricacies that 
would help me blend in. 
To begin, the only rel- 
evant word in Paris is 
black, or noir if you're 
really trying to under- 
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COURTESY OF KATIE RUBERY 


Gillian Lelchuk 
- Sophomoronic 


ineteen is 
probably 
the most 
worthless 
age I've 


| | ever been. Nineteen isn’t 


| marked by some grand 
| new privilege, like driv- 


The writer, left, and a friend pause for a picture on the streets of Paris. | 


stand. All Parisians have 
an identical wardrobe 
palette and it consists of 
black, grey, white, navy, 
taupe and army green (if 
they’re feeling bold). To 
me, Paris is most beauti- 
ful after it rains and the 
stones change color. For 
wardrobe __ inspirations, 
I think they manipulate 
the colors they see around 
them into daily wear be- 
cause, quel horreur, there 
would never be a neon 
green rock seen on the 
banks of the Seine. 
Parisians also love foot- 
wear, but. not the kind I 
expected. Heels and bal- 
let flats are disregarded 
for sneakers. Never in my 
entire life did I think that 
my first French purchase 


COURTESY OF KATIE RUBERY 


Paris offers many study abroad programs for students interested in literature, culture — or fashion. 


When Insomnia plays better 
music than most frats. 


9 HOURS 


Instead of chipotle delivery | want . 


0 REPLIES 


uni mini delivery 


9 HOURS 


1 REPLY 


7® SHARE 


7» SHARE 


would be a pair of Adi- 


das sneakers. They, how- | 
ever, were a necessity. The | 
| all the other birthdays 
| meant something. 


typical metro stop is laden 
with white Adidas, black 


jeans and black top en- | 
| means is that I made it 


sembles. These fabulously 


simple outfits are only | 


completed with the French 
light fall coat. From what I 
have seen, these coats are 
never heavy in material 
yet deep in pattern and 
richness. The waved layers 


or leather belts ooze femi- | 


ninity and charm. 

Really, when it comes 
down to it, women’s fashion 
in France is simply chic and 
decadent. The middle parts, 
minimal makeup and 
monochromatic schemes 
convey an undeniable sexu- 
ality that’s hard to ignore 
and easy to desire. 

One week down and 
Im beginning to under- 


| gally 


stand Paris more: that I. 


know how to use the met- 


ro, that people really"do"™ 


carry baguettes around 
all day, that if you order 
the cheapest rosé on the 
menu you will receive 
smirks and that I have 
found a place in Paris. My 
heart and my passions are 
most definitely here and 
soon my wardrobe will 
follow. I’m currently clos- 
ing my French storybook 
windows overlooking the 
Boulevard Jourdan and 
feeling absolutely blessed 
for this experience, this 
language, this city and 
most importantly, the 
Zara I will attack tomor- 
row. If you bear with me, 
I think this American 
in Paris will become so 
much more. 


| other 


ing or voting, and it 
doesn’t come along with 
a growth spurt and a 


| new haircut like 13 did. 


Nineteen isn’t just an- 
other birthday, because 


All this birthday 
through another year, 
another 12 months, an- 
525,600 minutes 


and another slew of Rent 


| references. This birthday 


brings nothing new to 
the table of my life aside 
from an influx of Face- 
book notifications. 

Is this what all my 
birthdays will be like 
now? Barring 21, my 
birthdays won't be le- 
significant. Will 
there be parties? Will I 
get presents? When did 
we stop giving out goody 
bags at our childhood 
parties? Doesn’t every- 
one want to leave with 


pharty: favora say 
“candy and o = 
“plastic” maze" toys with 


the little silver ball in- 
side? 

Call this my quarter- 
life crisis, or don’t, but 


| something is off with 


this one. Something 
about today feels differ- 
ent from yesterday, and 
it’s that nothing at all is 
different. I’m not bring- 
ing cupcakes to school 
in my honor, and I’m not 
expecting special treat- 
ment from my profes- 
sors. 

It seems to me that 
as we age a birthday be- 
comes a social statement. 
Between Facebook and 
Instagram, Twitter and 
the little bow wrapped 
around the. Snapchat 


| obey the laws of physics. | am at 


rest and shall stay at rest. 


41 MINS 


2 REPLIES 


7® SHARE 


If there is a finite amount of 
substance in the universe, how 
can Olive Garden serve unlimited 
soup and salad? 


3 HOURS 


6 REPLIES 


® SHARE 
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squares, I’m drowning 
in social media _notifi- 
cations. Don’t get me 
wrong; I love the affec- 
tion. It’s just that some- 
times it seems like an 
unnecessary courtesy 
by the people I don’t re- 
ally talk to. It’s like the 
“Merry Christmas” you 
get from cashiers during 
December — it’s kind 
and you appreciate it, 
but you didn’t need to 
hear it. 

I’m nostalgic for the 
days when birthdays 
were about balloons and 
cake, themed plates and 
dressing up. There used 
to be age-specific birth- 
day cards with charac- 
ters from my favorite 
TV shows. I used to get 
stuffed animals and Polly 
Pockets. Now I get Ama- 
zon gift cards. 

Maybe this birthday is 
different because I’m not 
excited about growing up. 
My birthday doesn’t carry 
the same eagerness I used 
to feel when I wanted 
so badly to be older and 
to do all the things you 
could only do when you 
were old. 

“You'll understand 
when you're Older.” “You 
can do it when you're 
older.” Well, guess what, 
I’m older. I understand, 
and I can do it, and I 
would give my left pin- 
kie toe to be able to go 
back to being younger. I 
would love to return to 
a time of being carefree 
layful, a time with- 
orries about school 


the sun shone bright and 
I was outside to see it. 

That’s not to say I’m 
not happy to grow up. 
I’m living life, and I ap- 
preciate the marker of 
another year gone by. I’m 
still excited about col- 
lege, about my friends, 
my family, the puppy 
that’s waiting for me 
back home. Birthdays 
are fun. One day out of 
the year everything is 
all about me. And that’s 
pretty rad. 

_ This birthday culmi- 
nated in an ice cream 
cake that was not very 
well-hidden from me, a 
personalized gift from 
my best friend that is 
equal parts funny and 
heartwarming and a sur- 
prise delivery of coffee 
and flowers sent by the 
friend who was out of 
town. Oh, and I guess I 
smiled a lot. My birthday 
sure isn’t what it used to 
be, but maybe that’s for 
the best. 

Nineteen may not be 
about bounce houses 
and party favors, but it’s 
about something more 
important. Instead of 
having a party where I’m 
required to invite every- 
one in my kindergarten 
class, I get to spend time 
with the people I care 
about. 

Nineteen is a celebra- 


tion of the friends I’ve - 


made in college, the: 
friends who have loved 
me at my worst and 
cherished me at my best. 
They have taught me so 
much about myself, and 
they’ve taught me how to 
play water pong (I prom- 
ise, the cups were actu- 
ally filled with water). 
Best of all, they turned 
a_ wholly unimportant 
birthday into a pretty re- 
markable one, © = 


¥ 


Yeah, maybe Yi keep 


celebrating _birthda 
birthdays. 
They're pretty cool, even 
if you don’t get to have = 
party with Blue’s Clyes- 
themed plates, = 


" 1 


ea 
. 
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A lest of the Charles Village mozz stick 


Hannah Cowley 
Guest Columnist 


In our quest to find you, 
dear reader, the very best 
mozzarella stick available, 
we sampled five classy es- 
tablishments: _7-Eleven, 
Maxie’s, Tamber’s, UniMi- 
ni and the freezer section 
of Eddie’s. We sacrificed 
time, money, our reputa- 
tions and our digestive 


oO my fellow food 
enthusiasts — 
Ah, the moz- 
zarella stick. 
In a world that 


is always chang ting, the system to inform you, so 
humble mozzarella stick; is inform you we shall. 

our ode to “treat yo’ self:” 

our beacon of light in the 7-Eleven: Open 24/7, if 
middle of midterms; the you live at the far reaches 


one thing you can trust to of existence (Homewood, 


always leave you satisfied. I’m looking at you), then 
Young or old, sober or oth- this is a wonderful option 
erwise, summer or winter for all your 4 a.m. needs. 
— the mozzarella stick Atjust$1.49 for four sticks, 


does a value of about two cents 
per cubic centimeter, this 
is truly the cheapest op- 
tion you'll find in the Hop- 
kins bubble. The good: It’s 
cheap, fast and open liter- 
ally all the time. The bad: 
We found the breading to 
be thin with an awkward 
seasoning, limited cheese 
in the center, a poor pre- 
sentation and a sauce that 
was sub-par. In a pinch, 
this mozzarella stick will 
surely do. The rating: 5/10. 


not discriminate to 
whom, and at which times 
it chooses to be delicious. 

I, like the rest of the 
normal population, am a 
mozz stick lover. On Sept. 
2, |was thinking about this 
world I love so very much 
and a startling thought 
washed over my mind: In 
a world full of mozzarella 
stick choices and a society 
telling us to never settle, 
how is it exactly that any- 
one, all by their lonesome, 
is to find the proper moz- 
zarella stick for them? An 
idea was born. 


Maxie’s: When your 
friends want pizza but you 


The panel includes just want mozz, this is a 
myself (holla), Su Ata- good bet for you. Although 
man (whom I must admit it’s not open all the time, 
is due the original credit withthe extended hours on 


for the idea of such an 
undertaking) and Gillian 
Lelchuk (the editor of the 
very page you're read- 
ing and someone crazy 
enough to live with me). 


weekends, you're probably 
solid here. You'll get four 
sticks for $4.19 — a whop- 
ping five cents per cubic 
centimeter. They say you 
get what you pay for, but 


we didn’t 
quite agree 
with — that 
here. We 
loved that 
there was 
no short- 
age of 
cheese, 
a great 
sauce and 
nice _pre- 
sentation. 
However, 
the cheese 
was not as 
melty , as 
we would 
have liked. 
i> vou 
want other 
things as 
well or simply a mozz stick 
better than 7-Eleven’s qual- 
ity and are willing to pay a 
much higher price, Maxie’s 
is your place. The rating: 
6/10. 


Tamber’s: The takeout 
window, as we found out, 
is not through the main 
restaurant doors that face 
St. Paul Street but is in- 
stead facing 34th Street. 
We got the friendliest ser- 
vice (seriously, we had a 
conversation with the ca- 
shier, and she gave us free 
sodas) and fast results. 
Costing five bucks for five 
sticks, these are four cents 
per cubic centimeter. We 
loved the friendly service, 
tons of cheesy goodness, 
stringiness of the cheese 
and marinara sauce that 
was the bomb dot com. We 

searched 


Though not 


COURTESY OF SU ATAMAN 
he hese UniMini’s mozz sticks will always satisfy as 4 a.m. drunchies. 


for | cons. 
Thee Gan 
didn’t ex- 
ist. The rat- 
ing: 10/10. 


Mini: =A 
campus 
favorite, 
this estab- 
lishment is 

-open 24/7. 
You'll - get 


for $5.29. In 
my opin- 


Uni-. 


six . sticks © 


COURTESY OF SU ATAMAN 


Tamber’s mozz sticks are the true champions. 


ion, six is just too many to 
eat (maybe I'm wrong), but 
with a value of four cents 
a cubic centimeter these 
guys are a fab deal. We 
liked how wonderful they 
looked with great cheese 
and a sufficiently crispy 
texture, but couldn’t shake 
the cold marinara sauce 
and the fact that these just 
tasted like a night of poor 
decisions. Beware the pack 
of partiers on the weekend. 
Trying to get food at Uni- 
Mini on a Friday night is 
reminiscent of The Hunger 
Games. The rating: 7/10. 


Frozen from Eddie’s: 
Just don’t do it. Pay for 
someone to make them. 
Nope. They are that bad. 
Not even worth a review. 


There you have it, folks. 
Your mozzarella stick 
champion is Tamber’s. Al- 
though not open until the 
wee hours of the morning, 
the quality and service 
greatly outweigh anything 


that could ever be wrong | 


with Tamber’s (ever). For 


your late night needs, 
however, we recommend 


good ol’ UniMini. A cam- 
pus classic, you can never 
go wrong with this choice 
at four in the morning. 
Until the next time 
Im bored enough to run 
around and eat copious 
amounts of fried food... 


AQ 


ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and of course, sex. 


Sh*t Hopkins 
students don’t say 


1. “That is so much cheaper at 


Char Mar.” 


2. “I'd rather get Meals in a Minute 
at Levering than any of the other 
things they sell there.” 


3. “I finished all of my homendee 


| Ve 
early: 


4. “1 don’t even like mozzarella 
sticks. Can we go to Potbelly’s 
instead?” 


5. “I can't wait for midterms to 
come up! Ee 


6. “Having a random roommate is 
the best thing that ever happened 
to me. We're best friends now.” 


%: Ae ah 


7. “Going to bed early sounds 
completely unappealing right 


” 
now. 


flan really glad the professor 


didn’t give us any information 


about what's on this exam.” 


(Quiz: Which UniMini snack should you get this weekend? 


Youre young, youre hungry and it’s 
lime to head to UniMini. You can’t 
decide whal to get. Take this quiz to 
make the decision that much easter. 


1. Did you read the article 
about mozzarella sticks? 

(a) No, and that sounds hecka 
stupid. 

-(b) No, but VU check it out. © *, 
(c) Yeah, | skimmed through it. 

(d) That is literally the only reason 
I have this newspaper in my 
pends, . 

2. Who are you with? 

(a) No one | 

(b) A potential r romantic interest 
(c) My friends | 


-(d) I don’t even know who these 


people are but we "re having a 
| ye ell 
sprog time. isa | 


3. What are the rest of your 
plans for the weekend? 


(a) Homework 


(b) Netflix and chill © 
(c) ’'m heading out toa party 


later. 


(d) This is the end. There is no 


more weekend. 


4. What time is it? 
(a) Early afternoon 
(b) Late afternoon 


(c) Early evening 


(d) Let’s be real, I’m never in 


there before midnight. 


5. How do you feel? | 
(a) Totally fine, why do you ask? 


(b) Just hungry 


(c) Excited about the night to 


come. 


(d) I am not even close to being i in- 


| my right mind. 


Results: 


If you answered mostly (a) you need 
some onion rings. You don’t have much 
going on right now, and nobody’s there | 
to smell your disgusting onion breath. 


jalapeno poppers. You need some more 
spice in your life, and this snack is sure 
to get things going. 


If you answered mostly (b) get some | 


If you answered mostly (c) Fretich fries| 
are for you. You’ve got the whole night 
ahead of you, and you'll definitely be — 


back for more, so stick with the fries’ 0 
now. 


- 


If you answered mostly (d) it’s OG tri 
for the mozz sticks. You’ re pretty fi f ar : 
gone by now, and the only thin tha 
can complete a night like this is is mac de. 
out of cheese and bread: the, Salis be 
mozzarella se estes pene 


al a SE 
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Campus security, not police, should 
. Tespond to partly complaints 


Under a law passed this sum- 
mer, residents now have the power 
to quiet their neighbors with hefty 
fines from the Baltimore Police De- 
partment (BPD). This law, proposed 
by our City Councilwoman, Mary 
Pat Clarke, has already had an im- 
pact on fraternities and other stu- 
dent groups that throw parties in 
their Charles Village houses. 

Noisy residents will get a $500 
fine for their first offense and $1000 
fines for every subsequent offense 
within 12 months. The law also al- 
lows landlords to waive the fines 
by evicting the residents. 

Although Charles Village resi- 
dents could call the BPD to break 
up noisy parties before the July law 
was passed, they had less of an in- 
centive to do so. Before, the BPD 
would only write up a report on the 
situation and the city’s Department 
of Housing and Community Devel- 
opment would investigate further 
if necessary. 

Non-student residents typically 
call Hopkins Student/Commu- 
nity Liaison Jon Walter, who will 
approach noisy houses and warn 


them to tone things down before 


the BPD have to get involved. Hop- 
kins Campus Security will also 
break up parties if enough people 
have complained about the noise. 

The Editorial Board agrees that 
it is fair for the city to have such a 
law — after all, everyone should have 
the right to peace and quiet in his or 
her own home. We also believe that 
such a law puts the onus on fraterni- 
ties and other student organizations 
to party responsibly and discour- 
ages the type of open ragers where 
students are most at risk. However, 
it is troubling that the campus of- 
ficials who know the Hopkins stu- 
dent community best, especially 
Walter and Campus Security, could 
be more easily bypassed in favor of 
the BPD, which is less familiar with 
the Hopkins community. 


The Editorial Board believes 
the best course of action would 
be for Hopkins to act as a media- 
tor between Hopkins students and 
Charles Village residents. Because 
campus Officials are more familiar 
with our issues and problems, they 
will inherently have better and 
more simple solutions for solving 
them. Yes, sometimes the police 
need to get involved, but ideally, 
Campus Security would still be the 
first line of call, as in the previous 
system. 

We are also wary of the inten- 
tions expressed by Councilwoman 
Clarke. Clarke cited recent stud- 
ies conducted by the University’s 
Bloomberg School of Public Health 
related to underage drinking, and 
said that these types of laws could 
help make underage drinking less 


“peer-popular” by limiting oppor- © 


tunities where underage students 
might find alcohol. The Editorial 
Board believes that this approach 
is misguided. Will freshmen have 
less opportunities to get drunk 
with their peers if fraternities are 
forced to tone down their parties? 
Absolutely. Fraternities will natu- 
rally be encouraged to limit their 
guest lists to brothers and a select 
group of friends designated on a 
guest list. However, students — 
both freshmen and seniors alike 
— are going to find ways to drink, 
regardless of whether they’re play- 
ing pong at a frat party or in the 
comfort of the AMRs. We under- 
stand that the issue of underage 
drinking is a difficult one to solve, 
but it is just important to realize 
that this new law does very little 
to curb it. 

Ultimately, the Editorial Board 
understands the basis for the law 
but also recognizes itrwill do fair- 
ly little in achieving Clarke’s de- 
signed goal. There are better solu- 
tions than immediately resorting to 
the police. 


MSE Symposium lineup shows some 
much-appreciated diversity 


The MSE Symposium announced 
its speaker lineup this past Satur- 
day. Boasting the open-ended slo- 
gan, “voices that shaped today, vi- 
sions that frame tomorrow,” MSE 
was able to recruit a wide variety 
of speakers. While in the past MSE 
speakers have been predominately 
white males, this year’s lineup fea- 
tures people like activist Dwight D. 
Watkins, Selma director Ava DuVer- 
nay and CEO of FEED Lauren Bush 
Lauren. The Editorial Board praises 
the increase in speaker diversity 
and recognizes the importance of 
having a range of voices. 

This speaker lineup features 
different people with different 
backgrounds, each of whom will 
provide relevant topics for con- 
versation. MSE strives to bring in 
speakers who can tie their own 


4 


personal experiences into the na- 
tional conversation. As a commu- 
nity of thinkers, we. as students 
need to take this opportunity to lis- 
ten to the different voices from all 
their different angles. A diversity 
of opinion is bound to challenge 
established ideas and question per- 
sonal biases. 

The Editorial Board sees great 
value in the diversity of speakers 
because it represents the diversity 
of students we have at the Univer- 
sity. Students deserve to feel that 
they can connect to someone on the 
Shriver Hall stage. With a student 
body as diverse as ours, it’s crucial 
that a speaker series as prominent 
as the MSE reflects that. The Edito- 
rial Board is excited to hear what 
these amazing men and ‘women 
have to say. : 
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BY CARISSA ZUKOWSKI 


I love change as much as the 
next person, but sometimes |] 
have to put my foot down and 
say, “Enough is enough!” I need 
consistency in this constantly 
evolving world. Technology 
specifically can become obso- 
lete within months due to the 
accelerating innovation in the 
tech industry. But as a 20-year- 
old, I crave ey 

So why, I ask, did Google 
have to change their logo this 
past week? The elegance of serif 
font has been eliminated in fa- 
vor of the far less regal sans-ser- 
if. Perhaps in the same category 
of Comic Sans, sans-serif lacks 
the’ grace and refinement of a 
respectable font. When I think 
of Google, I think of a company 
that I trust. I put my good faith 
(and final drafts) in Drive, I net- 
work with Gmail, and I plan 
my every waking second on 
Google Calendar. Can Google 
really expect me to confidently 
place the finer details of my 
life in the hands of a company 
whose logo is reminiscent of re- 
frigerator magnets? 

All jokes aside, since the 
founding of Google in 1998 the 
multinational technology enter- 
prise has evolved from a simple 
search engine to a multi-billion- 
dollar conglomerate with numer- 
ous subsidiaries managed by 
newly proposed public holding 


The new Google logo, with its 


Next to heavy beef subsidies 
and baseball, there is nothing 
more American than dodging 
Johnny Law’s punches: There 
is a reason why we idolize Al 
Capone and the bootleggers of 
yore, John Dillinger and fearless 
bank robbers of his day. Allow 
me to clarify that I, and most 
Americans, probably would not 
endorse. such criminal acts nor 
the violence that often follows 
suit. That being said, there is a 
reason why shows and mov- 
ies that feature an antihero as 
their protagonist — like Break- 
ing Bad, Boardwalk Empire and 
Public Enemy — captivate us so. 
We love watching an underdog 
challenge all forms of authority 
in their lives. The United States 
was born from the ashes of a 
revolution! We are old hands at 
challenging authority. While the 
age of muskets and revolution 
has given way to police depart- 
ments with bomb-proof person- 
nel carriers and a comparatively 
disarmed population, it is still 
our responsibility as citizens to 
challenge authority. 

Our fight, just like the major- 
ity of our ancestors, lies within 
the courtroom. Just a few months 
ago, Obergefell v. Hodges saw the 
end to state bans on gay mar- 
riage. This landmark civil rights 
case will be remembered along- 
side Brown v. Board of Education 
and Shelby County v. Holder, both 
of which formed the vanguard 
for the Civil Rights Movement. 
Obviously these were all land- 
mark Supreme Court cases, the 
scale and scope of which are be- 
yond measure in terms of how 

we reformed ane im- 
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Google changes logo, breaks hearts Freshmen could always 
‘use a liltle more advice 


company Alphabet Inc. Their 
growth in the technology indus- 
try only leads me to believe that 
their change in logo is an attempt 
to reconnect with users by revert- 
ing to a child-like innocence. The 
old Google logo, in all of its serif 
glory, is an iconic beacon of light 
to the Internet-crazed Generation 
y. While yes, the new logo still 
maintains the myriad of cheer- 
ful colors, something feels wrong 
about losing the classic and dig- 
nified tendrils and ornamenta- 
tion that once adorned the six- 
letter testimony of innovation. 

This is not the first time that 
Google has changed its logo ei- 
ther. Since 1998, there have been 
six variations of the Google 
logo, including this most re- 
cent change. This is the most 
dramatic alteration with the 
discarding of the. serif. Visu- 
ally, the second “g” is the larg- 
est victim to. the new font. In 
the grand scheme of things, this 
change in logo is not significant 
enough to make me stop using 
Google. But the adornment of 
the red, yellow, green and blue 
that decorate the Google Search 
tabs clustered around the top of 
my glowing screen remind me 
that change is on the horizon 
and that it may be change for 
which I am not prepared for. 

I am sure that the executives 
and directors at Google did not 
make this decision at the spur of 
a moment, but rather performed 


sans serif font, lacks grace and refinement. 


lenging authority is an integral 
part of the process of progress. 

Now lets go back to antihe- 
roes. We can suspend our code 
of ethics temporarily and love 
them because they challenge 
authority and make their own 
rules. To a (very small) degree, 
I think we all need to channel 
our inner antihero more. 

I was chatting with my uncle 
at a family wedding last week- 
end, and he told me a story about 
one of his lawyer friends — for 
his sake let’s refer to him as “Joe 
Now Joe really enjoys his busi- 
ness trips to Amsterdam, and he 
has one coming up. Briefcase in 
hand, Joe strolls into the airport, 
and straight to security. Just as he 
is putting his belt back through 


his pant loops on the other side ° 


of the metal detectors, he hears it: 
“Sir, is this your computer bag?” 
The TSA Officer motions: Joe to 
follow him to a special holding 
room where he is soon confront- 
ed by two police officers hold- 
ing his bag and what appears 
to be a zip lock bag with a few 
nuggets of last night’s leftover 
marijuana. Joe’s life is about to 
become a country song. He faces 
disbarment and the divorce and 
depression that comes with it. 
All Joe needs to do at this point 
is flip his truck off the interstate. 
Needless to say, Joe is rapidly los- 
ing bowel control — and then 
he thinks of it: the Hail Mary. “I 
have a license for that, but I ac- 
cidentally left it in my hotel,” he 
calmly stated. The police officers — 
proceed to leave the room after 
_a few clarifying questions. They 
come back 10 minutes later ak 
tell Joe he is free to go. They 

his weed. Presumably, the 


cers were too “busy” pai iaee 
CEE pane a 
license at the hotel. Pm 


. Hei isa godt man Ree defends 


A/B tests and gathered signifi | 
cant research in support of their | 
selection. Visually aligning | 


themselves with the new pub- | 


lic holding company mentioned | 


BY EMELINE ARMITAGE 


earlier, the Google logo is en- | 


tering a new era that coincides | 
with the progress of the com- | 
pany. While we, as the consum- | 
er, may not be completely on | 


board with the change in logo, 
it seems fitting that our daily 


lives be disturbed by such a mi- | 


nor, yet significant, alteration. 


It opens my eyes to how com- | 


fortable I had: become with the 
familiar. At the current rate of | 
innovation and advancement, 


I better become accustomed to | 


change for my own benefit as 
more change is yet to come. 
Google’s mission is “To orga- |, 
nize the world’s information and 
make it universally accessible: 
and useful.” By connecting the 
new generation of thinkers and 
creators under a cleaner logo, 
Google is more than an iconic 
brand — it is a platform for ad- 
vancing technology and global 
modernization. Much like IBM 


or General Electric, it has built | 
the 


a reputation upon greatness 
and merit. With the company 


valued at nearly $365 billion | 
and ranked only below Apple | 
and Microsoft in Forbes’ World’s | 
Most Valuable Brands, I trust | 
that Google’s change in logo | 
indicates new breakthroughs | 


and developments that are pre- 
dicted for the near future. I truly 


hope that their change in logo is | 
not in vain, but that it is a cog- | 


nisant effort that foreshadows 


a new era of distinction for the | 


technology industry. 


Carissa Zukowsk1 is a junior ap- | 
plied math and history of art double | 


major from Baltimore. 


his clients’ land from unfair 
eminent domain claims. Sec- 
ond, it kept another harmless 
citizen out of our criminal jus- 
tice system for violating a stu- 


pid law. Third, it allowed those 


officers to focus on much more 
important things (probably). 

I have one more story that 
captures the benefits to chal- 
lenging authority, and I heard it 
from my Uber driver yesterday. 

After complimenting my driv- 
er on his brand new Prius, he ex- 
plained that a woman in a mini- 
van ran a red light and T-boned 
his old car. The woman claimed 
she was a part of a funeral pro- 
cession and therefore she could 
legally run the red light — and 
according to Maryland Code 
Ann. § 21-207, you actually can. 
Needless to say, my Uber driver 
was livid that he was technically 
at fault for being smashed into. 
The problem was that the police 
arrived half an hour after the 
wreck. My driver swore to me 
that there was no procession — 
the woman couldn’t even name 
what funeral parlor she was 
coming from or what cemetery 
she was going to. Allegedly after 
only five minutes of question- 
ing, the police wrote him a ticket 
for failing to yield and drove off. 
This Uber driver already hired a 
lawyer and plans to contest his 
ticket. It is my fondest hope that 
this man is successful in his cru- 
sade against this stupid law. 

As underwhelming as these 
two examples were, they cap- 


ture how all of us have the ‘ability | 


change our legal system to suit | 


the times. Letting funeral proces-. | 


sions run red lights without some 
"sort of incredibly obvious mark- 
ing on every vehicle is how you | 


_ make new funerals. Even though | 


my driver’s case is built around | 


ee oe es ae 
, just might save a life. 


Will Marcus is senior lenin: 


tional Studies and economics ma- 
Austin, Texas. He is the | on 
‘Editor. as 


1. Wear closed-toed shoes to 
frat parties. 

Every time I see a freshman 
I have the urge to take them 
aside and hug them and tell 
them all the advice I heard last 
year and ignored. Every Friday 
| at 10 p.m. I see clusters of fresh- 
man girls in crop tops and cute 
| shorts with perfectly curled 
hair (I promise you it’s pointless 
| given the sweaty beer-infused 
ether only a frat party can pro- 
duce), and the maternal instinct 
I thought was going to be dor- 
mant for at least 10 years emerg- 
~és. “Don’t go!” 
TV scream inter- . 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


a full-blown panic. Just try to 
minimize the damage. 


4, Remember your mistakes so 
you can bombard half-interested 
freshmen with anecdotal advice. 

The time: September 2014. The 
place: Johns Hopkins undergrad- 
uate campus. A freshman girl 
stares at the map in her hand and, 
in near tears, wanders around 
trying to find Hodson Hall to get 
to her economics class. She mis- 
takes Garland Hall for Hodson 
on her map and walks up and 
down Garland’s staircase des- 
perately searching for her class- 
room (for the directionally chal- 
lenged: Garland is 
the building that 


nally. It’s un- 
safe out here! 
Go back in- 
side and wrap 
yourself in a 
blanket — and 
let me be your 
Virgil through 
multiple 
Circles of Hell that constitute 


this collegiate Inferno! Yet they 
ignore my silent pleas and pre- 
tentious literary references, opt- 
ing instead to go drink vats of 
neon colored mysteries while a 
crumbling, thumping basement 
| swallows their inhibitions. 
| 2. Be nice to the food work- 
ers, security guards and custo- 
| dial staff. Not only will you be 
a decent human being but being 
| friendly with the people who 
| know the campus better than 
anyone has its perks. 
Last year I might have been 
| the only freshman on ere 


vas a small by stu 

aye tt uttered bagel 

Ito os toaster, but a humiliat- 
ing fire nonetheless. I would 
like to think joking about stu- 
pidity and _ profusely apologiz- 
ing helped avoid the ire of the 
people whose workplace I had al- 
most’burned to the ground. Last 
week, I noticed a group of fresh- 
men outside CharMar debating 
whether or not there was Meals- 
in-a-Minute on the weekend. I 
immediately stopped walking 
and, with a sympathetic smile, 
recited everything I knew about 
the meal plan policy. (I did leave 
out, however, that “hypothetical- 
ly” the cashiers “theoretically” 


might allow you to use a meal — 


' swipe when you technically are 
not supposed to or allow you to 
grab an extra item if you are nice 
enough. But karma will sort that 
advice.) After I finished my. dia- 
‘tribe, the freshmen said thanks 
and began to walk away. My eyes 
followed them, begging them to 
ask me to spread more of my non- 
freshman wisdom to no avail. 


3. Don’t procrastinate. Do the 
readings beforehand. Go to of- 
fice hours regularly. 

You will procrastinate. You 
will not do the readings before- 
hand. You will not go to office 
hours regularly. I've given all 
this advice and strive to follow 
it, yet I continue to procrasti- 


forehand and even more rarely 
go to office hours. I am wri 


_ this article mere hours before I 
should turn it in. I’ve been too 


ate popéorn and ice cream for 


suite yesterday, and two people 


Unless. xi are hes ee 


lc 


| int ote, you wil iG: %, 


Making friends 
with locals and 
upperclassmen has 
endless benefits. 


“The helpful lectures I give un- 


nate, rarely do the readings be- 


lazy to go to Barnes and Noble 
so my six classes have been ~ 
sharing one small notebook. I 


‘dinner. I went to my friend’s _ 


| were drinking out of bowls be- $2 
“cause of a lack of cups. Here’s _ ing eve 
Hes No one has their sh*t b is cg 
together and neither do_ you. 


looks like it was 
designed by Mus- 
solini). A year later, 
she reflects on the 
event as she sees 
freshmen stare at 
their phones and 
then, with dazed 
eyes that dart from 
building to building, try to find 
their class. “I remember that 
feeling,” she whispers to herself. 
“I will help that poor lost lamb. 
Thank God I got lost last year so I 
can use that story to express soli- 
darity with these new arrivals. 
My mistakes were not just stupid 
blunders!” Her voice crescendos 
into a yell. “My mistakes were 
not meaningless!” Her comfort- 
ing aS baa echoes in the near 
empty quad as she rushes over 
to the confused freshman, full of 
anecdotal wisdom that she will 
bestow with fervor. 


5. Tolerate me. 
I thy siti 
willing freshmen are emblematic 
of my growth and knowledge. 
Never mind that I still get lost in 
Krieger Hall and that a lot of the 
freshmen are older than me and 
we are all walking fleshy mani- 
festations of ignorance. Let me be 
patronizing and condescending 
and exist in the delusion that I 
know what I'm talking about. In- . 


dulge me, as I will take my own 
advice and now indus, myself: 


6. Making friends with locals 
and upperclassmen has endless 
benefits. 


7. A great way to show how 
ignorant you are is to make com- 
ments or jokes about how scary 
and dangerous Baltimore is. 


8. Find friends who have the 
same regional accent that you 
are mocked for (side note: it’s 
pop, not soda; it’s pronounced 


_ aygg and layg not ehg and lehg; 


and, for my fellow Cleveland- 
ers, the strip of grass in between 
the sidewalk and road is called 
a tree lawn.) 


9. A lot of people don’t know 


that the Heath and Wellness 


Center has discounted name 
brand condoms and Plan-B 
should the need arise. Cres 
10. Like a lot of student 
groups on Facebook — espe- 
cially the cultural ones — to 
discover events wish free | topete 


ike Read Thie beeen 
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Events in Baltimore Your ultimate Baltimore brunch guide 


: Hh 
4 


this weekend 


Thursday 


Abdu Ali On... 
Bb, 7 p.m. 
Check out a lecture from Baltimore’s beloved Abdu 
Ali. Ali is a DJ, perlormer, writer and curator of 
KAHLON. Ali is known for bringing people of differ- 


By GENEVIEVE OTT 
Your Weekend Columnist 


I love my hometown 
of: Baltimore, and I love 
breakfast, the most impor- 
tant meal of the day. But I 
especially love how Balti- 
more — like any up-and- 
coming town for millen- 
nials and yuppies — has 
embraced brunch and all 
of its potential. 

Brunch is the best: no 


| one gets angry when you 
| effectively eat dessert at 9 


a.m., it’s the only meal* of 


| the day when sundresses 


ent backgrounds together, speaking eloquently about 


race and queer issues and being a great performer. 
Come by the super hip and unique artist-run space 
in downtown Baltimore to hear what he has to say! 


Call + Response V Opening Reception 
EMP Collective, 7 p.m. 
Call and response features original joint projects 
from |6 artists and writers. Baltimore restaurant 
Blacksauce Kitchen prepares dishes with distinct 
flavors for each pair of artists. Then, the nine 
writers composed pieces in reaction. Finally, the 
visual artists receive the work from their partners 
and create a visual work in dialogue with both 
the writing and the dish. The three-hour opening 
reception will be held at EMP. 


: Saturday 


- Princess Mononoke 
The Charles Theatre, 11 a.m. 

The well-loved Charles Revival Series is bringing 
Hayao Miyazaki’s Princess Mononoke (1997) to its 
lovely Station North theater this Saturday! It is a 
critically acclaimed action-packed anime film, rec- 
ognized for its stunning visuals and the box office 
records it broke in Japan. Grab your anime-loving 
and film nerd friends for an epic historical fantasy 

adventure this weekend. 


Sunday 


tse Poems by Poets 
3 Blue Pit BBO, 7 p.m. 

Come by Hampden’s Blue Pit BBQ & Whiskey Bar if 
_ you're still not satiated by the end of the weekend. 
This event is meant to let the public in on the work 


of the University of Baltimore's 2016 MPA class. Two 


¢ MEA candidates created a zine celebrating the class's 

work. It will be unveiled this weekend. Grab some 
sane a drink and listen to some contemporary 
Pie by Nag ie | 


ve as Bak? 


tht 


? ik 7 


are essentially required 
and restaurants have tak- 
en to garnishing Bloody 
Marys like they're food 
Jenga. It’s such a satisfying 
feeling to consume 2,000 
calories by 1 p.m. and be 


| sitting outside with a drink 


in hand while doing it. It’s 
paradise. 

And Baltimore is basi- 
cally paradise for a foodie. 
It’s one of the reasons I 
decided to stay here for 
college (along with the 
fact that I'm too cheap for 


| Amtrak). But between Yelp 
| and that girl in your class 


| insisting that you try Place 


XYZ, it’s hard to navigate 
which restaurant ‘will be 
worth the $8 Uber every 
Sunday. Here’s.a guide for 
your next four. 

French Toast, Blue 
Moon Café: Blue Moon 
Café is a favorite Fells Point 
joint best known for its ap- 
pearance on Diners, Drive- 
Ins and Dives. Though I 
try to separate my taste 


level from Guy Fieri’s, I re- chips a 
ally cannot deny that this which I. 
place is worthy of a Food 


Network claim to fame. 


| The long wait times and 


crowds outside confirm it. 

Yd heard legends of 
Blue Moon Café’s Captain 
Crunch French Toast in the 
same way that you hear 
playground stories of the 
kid who went all the way 
around the swing set. I 
barely believed that it ex- 
isted because it seemed too 
great for this world. 

I protested ordering. it 
at first, claiming it as much 
too indulgent for me, which 
is ridiculous because Glut- 
tony is my deadly sin. So 


I stopped lying to myself © 
| and ordered it. 


I wanted to hate it be- 
cause Guy Fieri loved 
it ‘and because Captain 


Crunch usually shreds 
the roof of my mouth and 


because I wanted to be * 


the dainty cute girl who 
orders a veggie omelet or 
something lame. I loved 
it. The Captain Crunch is 
surprisingly  salty-sweet 
and. doesn’t get soggy (a 
chronic issue plaguing 
many French toasts) and 
the whole stack is topped 
with sliced fruit and not- 
too-sweet whipped cream. 
Yum. I ate the whole thing, 
despite the fact that I read 
a book on icky facts to pass 
the time. 

Pancakes, Paper Moon: 
I am a pancake devotee. 
When I have my midlife 
crisis or hit retirement — 
whichever comes first — 
I'll open a pancake shop. 
I love them. I take it per- 
sonally when people like 
waffles (more on that later). 

In short, don’t take my 
pancake suggestion lightly. 
I have searched far and 
wide, practically dedicat- 
ing my foodie life to find- 
ing the best pancakes. But 
I always keep coming back 
to Paper Moon's. 

I think it’s because I 
am a pancake purist. I like 
that chefs are using pan- 
cakes as a kind of neutral 
template for bizarre food 
trends (red velvet! carrot 
cake! bacon!), but as a clas- 
sic food it deserves to‘be 
enjoyed simply. Let’s not 
pretend that people didn’t 
use to eat this on the prai- 
rie in their covered wagon. 

The craziest I'll get with 


Destiny-ers had that stuff. 
Probably not. It’s fine. 

-Paper’ Moon executes 
the most perfect break 
fast food perfectly. They’re 
fluffy, they arrive quickly, 
they’re cheap, and they're 
not too dense. Boom. What 
more do you want from a 
flapjack? 

Benedict, Miss Shire 
ley’s: If you think you're 
too good for ~ pancakes, 


then maybe you're a Bene-_ 


dict kind of person. Chefs 
are projecting the same 
kind of creativity onto 
Benedicts (smoked. salm- 
on! corn cakes! caprese!), 
giving so many more vehi- 
cles for hollandaise sauce, 
the real reason why we all 
like Benedicts so much. 


my pancakes is pchocalale : 
_and/o: 


COURTESY OF GENEVIEVE OTT 


An excited Genevieve gazes at French Toast at Blue Moon Café. 


Unlike pancakes, I love 
the experimentation with 
Benedicts because literally 
any other protein is better 
than Canadian bacon. Sor- 
ry, it’s true. And it’s espe- 
cially true when that pro- 
tein is a crab aie 2 Bees 

a fried ¢ 


eae it coat be his. The 
crab and Old Bay hollan- 
daise are quintessential 
Maryland, the fried green 
tomato has its own south- 
ern twang and the corn 
relish and asparagus pro- 
vide a perfect in-between- 
bite cleanser. I once boxed 
up my last bite of this and 
ate it cold on the MARC to 
Washington, D.C. Its that 
good. 

Pro tip: go to the one 
on Cold Spring Lane by 
Hopkins. I hear the food at 
the Inner Harbor location 
ain't as great. Just make 
sure it’s not Loyola Parent’s 
Weekend (been there, done 
that — ate another meal at 
Alonso's next door and still - 
made it back in time to wait 


for a table some more). — 

Waffles: Baltimore 
Waffle Company 

Ugh, waffles: the ugly 
cousin of pancakes. V’ll try 
to. be open-minded, but 
they're just crunchy, plaid 
pancakes. Eva ihing they 

1 do 


selection. 

If I'm going to get a 
waffle, I'm going to get it 
from a place that has waffle 
in its name — that’s cred- 
ibility if I’ve ever seen it. I 
ran into them at the Fells 
Point Farmer's Market. I or- 
dered the speculoos waffle 
(Cookie Butter, for those 
of you who speak Trader 
Joe's). It was hot off the 
iron and small, so optimal 
waffle conditions for this 
pancake-lover. 

My list of brunch 


“picks is. ever-growing 


and yours should be 
too during your time at 
Hopkins. Get out there 
this Sunday and carpe 
calories! You know you 
wanna. 


Pink Flamingoes: barf bags not necessary 


By VERONICA 
REARDON 
Your Weekend Columnist 

This past 
my off-campus’ activi- 
ties were surprisingly 
minimal considering how 
many days were at my 
disposal. To be fair the 
first week.of school can 
be pretty exhausting, and 
overcoming the gravity 
of campus can take some 
energy. 

Still, | was able to make 
it to an Old Time jam at 
Liam Flynn’s, a bar in Sta- 
tion North last Tuesday 
night. For anyone who's 
interested, there are old 
time and bluegrass jams 
at Liam Flynn’s every 
week for all levels of mu- 
sicians. You can check out 
pintsizepub.com to see 
their calendar and Pat) 
your visit around the type. 
‘of music that appeals to 


you. If you play an instru-— 
/| ment and want to con- 
nect with other Baltimore 


| musicians, I'd suggest itl 


Even if you just want to 
ave: ie tetcige ob and 


7a 


weekend 


listen to live bluegrass 


with no cover charge, it’s 
worth going if you have 
the time and inclination 
ona weeknight. ° 

My less glamorous off- 


-campus weekend activi- 


ties included helping my 
roommate carry an air 
conditioner through Wa- 
verly on Saturday from 
Ace Hardware back to our 
apartment. There’s a cat 
that lives at Ace so that 
was nice, and the citizens 
of Waverly had a lot of ad- 
vice and encouragement 
to offer about carrying 
an air conditioner, which 
was (generally) charming. 

Probably the largest 
amount of time I spent 
off campus was on Sun- 


day when my roommates — 


and a friend of ours went 
of ate barbecue. Some - 


g on | 
ig HU Rin 
eral film 
duced ee tel john 


Society promised to hand 
out to get us through the 
film. Having missed the 
Blue Jay Shuttle by a neat 
two minutes, we walked 
to the restaurant, which is 
in Station North. I’ve been 
to two Korean restaurants | 
in the area: Nak Won and 
the one we visited this 
week, BeOne. 

BeOne is ina strip mall 
not far from Nak Won. The 
inside was more modern- 


looking and cleaner than _ 
Nak Won, more brightly 
lit as well. It wasn’t neces- 


sarily better, but it had a 
very different vibe. 


“I thought you guys— 


would like this better 
since it looks nicer,” Jisoo, 
one of my roommates 
who'd brought us_ here, 
said. “Also, I heard Nak 


their 


Waters) afterward, bank- if yc 


ing on our strong stomachs. ne 
“and ile the Film —becue 


t 


ye 


resolved into” A 


Won has been charging _ 
eople 


one of its key. charms is 
that the servers place th 
food on a circular grill in a. 
Re of you and you { fin: ‘ 
ish cooking it yourself. 
There are all kinds of 
sides — lettuce to wrap 
the meat in, rice if you 
want it — and we bought 
some rice wine to accom- 
pany our meal. Afterward 
there was general talk of 
dessert . that eventually 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Student dance groups The Walters showcases rogue taxidermery art 
periorm orientation show 


By ALEXIS SEARS 
For The News-Letter 


At 8 p.m. this past Sat- 
urday, 17 dance groups 
performed to a nearly full 
auditorium in Shriver as 
part of the orientation 
showcase. The groups 
featured were JHU Bal- 
let, JHU Shakti, Temps 
d’Afrique, Baila!, Blue Jay 
Bhangra, Slainte: JHU 
Irish Dance, Jay walk 
Dance Group, Listen Up 
Tap, Zinda (JHU Masti), 
VIVAZ Performing Arts 
Company, JHU Modern 
Dance Company, SLAM 
Hip Hop Dance Group, 
JHU JOSH, Hopkins 
BBoys, Yong Han Lion 
Dance Troupe and the 
Eclectics. 

While the O-Show 
usually has a large turn- 
out, dancers commented 
that the audience this 


“TVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
JHU Shakti performed their classical South Indian style of dance. 


year was especially large, 
suggesting that there are 
several new dancers in 
the class of 2019. 


“We always try to 
sneak a peak of the au- 
dience before going on 


stage so we know what 
to expect. The Ladybirds 
usually prefer a larger 
audience and loved the 
cheering this year. The 
more people there are 
the more energy we gain 
from the audience to put 
into our dancing,” junior 
Sigal Landau, member 
of the Ladybirds Dance 
Team and Listen Up Tap, 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

The show began with 
JHU Ballet, who per- 
formed to Bruno Mars’s 
“Uptown Funk”, followed 


By ISABELLA 
ALTHERR 
For Zhe News-Letter 


Last Thursday eve- 
ning the sculpture gar- 
den of the Walters Art 


Museum was crowded 
with people  clamor- 
ing to catch a glimpse 
of some rare sights. A 


fox was standing on its 
hind legs wearing jeans, 
a plaid flannel shirt and 
a red bandana around 
his neck. The skunk to 
its left sported a tiara, a 
glittering necklace and 
peacock feathers en- 
twined in its tail. A little 
lamb looked skittish on 
its six legs while a cou- 
ple tables away a jack- 
alope was looking quite 
content. 

These creatures are 
all examples of rogue 


| taxidermy, an art form 


by a solo en pointe by se- | 


nior Jordan Berger, the 
Ser DANCE, pace B5 


| that was on full display 


at the Walters for their 
event titled “Memento 
Mori: A Night of Rogue 
Taxidermy.” The night 
was part of the “Thurs- 
day Nights at the Wal- 
ters” series for which 
the museum stays open 
until 9 p.m. with a spe- 
cial exhibit and a bar for 
attendees over 21 years 
of age. 

The event on Sept. 3 
began with a talk lim- 
ited to the first 65 visi- 
tors given by artist and 
rogue taxidermist Rob- 
ert Marbury alongside 


| the curator of Renais- 


| sance and Baroque Art 


Joaneath Spicer. The talk 
was followed by a dem- 
onstration of taxidermy 
methods lead-by—Divya 
Anantharaman, a mem- 
ber of a local taxidermy 


group Friends Forever 
Taxidermy where visi- 
tors observed the pro- 
cess of mounting hides 
on a form. The big event 
of the night, however, 
was the first ever Balti- 
more Taxidermy Open, 
a competition of rogue 
taxidermists and _ col- 
lectors curated by the 
Hampden curiosity shop 
Bazaar. 

Rogue taxidermy is 
a form of art that com- 
bines aspects of tradi- 
tional taxidermy with a 
morbid sense of humor. 
Unlike traditional taxi- 
dermy, which strives to 
present an animal as it 
appeared in life, rogue 
taxidermy expands the 
capabilities of the ani- 
mal form. It is a combi- 
nation—of- preservation, 
social commentary and 
a celebration of the gro- 


National Book Festival celebrates literacy; diversity 


By TRACIE LIU 
For The News-Letter 


The 15th annual Li- 
brary of Congress Na- 
tional Book Festival, held 
Saturday at the Walter E. 
Washington Convention 
Center in Washington, 
D.C., featured more than 


175 authors, poets and il- - 


lustrators of all genres 
participating in engaging 
panels and popular book 
signings. 

The entire convention 
this year was themed 
around the Thomas Jeffer- 
son quote, “I Cannot Live 
Without Books.” 

This year also marks 
the 200th anniversary of 
the addition of Thomas 


Jefferson’s personal _ li- 
brary to the Library of 
Congress. Accordingly, 


the first floor of the con- 
vention center displayed 
an interactive wall of pa- 
per, stretched out to fea- 


ture many handwritten 
responses to the question 
“What would you most 
miss if you were illiter- 
ate?” 

The main floor of the 
convention included 
many presentations led 
by authors of varying 
genres and _ subjects, 
including children’s 
books, graphic novels, 
First Nations Writers of 
Australia, slam poetry 
and science. 

In these sessions au-’ 
thors introduced: their 
works by | describing 
their creative processes 
and thoughts behind 
piecing together their 
works. These presenta- 
tions were held in large 
rooms with audience 
members of all ages and 
included sign language 
interpreters to make the 
presentations accessible 
to all. 

Among these presen- 


tations was one by Juan 
Felipe Herrera — the new 
poet laureate of the Unit- 
ed States. Herrera previ- 
ously served as California 
Poet Laureate and holds 
multiple awards includ- 
ing the National Book 
Critic Circle Award for 
his book, “Half the World 
in Light.” 

The National Book Fes- 
tival was his first public 
event since being instated 
as the U.S. Poet Laureate 
on Sept. 1. 

“Muchas _ gracias 
thank you so much,” Her- 
rera said to the audience 
after being introduced. 
“Thank you all for being 
here... and being at school 
and writing and reading 
and drawing and being 
your beautiful, beautiful 
selves.” 

He went on to share 
the story of his invitation 
to become poet laureate, 
starting from the phone 


COURTESY OF TRACIE LIU 


The esta which took place in Washington D.C., stressed the importance of reading and writing. 


y ‘ 


i 


call that he received from 
Head Librarian of the Li- 
brary of Congress James 
H. Billington. As he 
spoke, he kept the audi- 
ence engaged with many 
lively call-and-response 
exchanges of English 
phrases interspersed 
with Spanish. 

Herrera introduced 
his new book, “Portraits 


of Hispanic American | 


Heroes,” which features 
20 Latino and Latina he- 
roes picked from a long 
list of heroic ‘charac- 
ters. The book includes 
figures such as David 
Glasgow Farragut, Ade- 
lina Otero-Warren and 
Julia de Burgos and 
was illustrated by Ratil 
Colén. 

The final page in the 
book is a poem dedicated 
to Victoria Leigh Soto, a 
teacher who lost her life 
in the Sandy Hook Shoot- 
ing while protecting her 
students. , 

He closed by intro- 
ducing the vision he has 
for his term, which he 
dubbed Casa de Colores 
or House of Colors. Her- 
rera said that he hopes 
to include people of all 
cultures and colors in 
poetry. 

Herrera also hopes 
that children of all cul- 
tures can be inspired by 


the works in the Library - 


of Congress and produce 
poetry of their own color 
and perspective. 
“It’s such a big, beau- 
tiful role to have in 
such a big, beautiful 
country with so many 
millions of voices and 
little houses and_ big 
houses, and big hearts,” 
_ See BOOKS, pace BS 


COURTESY OF A.CURRELL VIA FLICKR 
The Walters Chamber of Wonders, an ongoing exhibit, displays a more traditional form of taxidermy. 


tesque and macabre. 

Most of the practitio- 
ners of rogue taxidermy 
are themselves animal 
lovers. Artists collect 
road_ kill, donations 
from veterinarians and 
unused animal remains 
from traditional taxider- 
my practices. 

Marbury, who acted as 
the Master of Ceremonies 
for the competition, is 
himself a vegan and does 
not use real animal skins 
in his creations. 

Joel Topcik points out 
in the 2005 New York Times 
article “Head of Goat, 
Tail of Fish, More Than a 
Touch of Weirdness” that 
rogue taxidermy aims to 
inspire and disgust peo- 

ple at the same time. 

A lot of the art form 


seems to be centered ‘fin with three farge biue 
around making people — 


consciously — uncomfort- 
able, something that hap- 
pens pretty naturally. 

“You are imbuing [a 
dead object] with life and 
giving it characteristics,” 
Marbury says in the same 
article. 

These artistic stuffed 
animals are markedly 
distinct from the ex- 
amples of taxidermy in 
the adjacent Chamber of 
Wonders where a mas- 


sive taxidermied alliga- 
tor hangs above a door- 
frame. 

These preserved 
animals are neither an- 
thropomofphized nor 
decorated as in rogue 
taxidermy. Nor are they 
placed into- a_ lifelike 
setting as in a Natural 
History Museum. They 
serve as both a bridge 
between the two varia- 
tions of the art form as 
well as a fitting back- 
ground for the exhibits 
of the night. 

The conclusion to the 
night’s festivities was 
the announcement of the 
contest winners by Mr. 
Marbury. The first prize 
was collected by artist 
Emi Slade for her Royal 
Griffin: a furred grif- 


- claws. The creativity of 


this piece came mostly 
from the choice of textile. 
As one approached the 
bird something seemed 
off until one realized that 
it was covered in fur in- 
stead of feathers. 

Karen Nemes, who 
came with an antlered 
porcupine and a wooden 
board coated with red 
paint and feathers and 
titled “Icarus,” took home 

See TAXIDERMY, pace B4 


New Beach House album 
lacks musical growth 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
For The News-Letter 


Beach House, a dream 
pop duo from Baltimore 
comprised of guitarist 
Alex Scally and vocal- 
ist Victoria Legrand, re- 
leased its fifth album 
titled Depression Cherry on 
Aug. 28. As a band, Beach 
House has its formula 
down to a science. 

Their brand of ethe- 
real dream-pop mani- 
fests itself in this new 
release and easily finds a 
home within an overarch- 
ing music industry that 
seems to be increasingly 
interested in merging the 
obscure and the main- 
stream. 

Knowing that this lat- 
est album remains safely 
in Beach House’s wheel- 
house comes as both a 


triumph for the band and — 


a disappointment. It’s a 
triumph in that this is a 
solid dream-pop record, 


4 


make, consequently re- 
moving any element of 
surprise. 

After their eponymous 
debut album’s warm re- 
ception in 2006, Beach 
House began to carve a 
niche within the quieter 
parts of the music indus- 
try as the new breed of 
dream-pop. 

Scally and Legrand 
affect the same breathy 
vocals, soft guitar riffs 
and wistful lyrics that 
one would associate 
from the genre but si- 
multaneously evoke a 
certain sense of experi- 
mentation — a trait that 
previous bands didn’t 
lack, but one that Beach 
House took to another 
level. 


The band ‘Weltgwed 


this debut with three 
other 


albums, “each 
well-received, including 
2010's Teen Dream which 
gathered much critical- 
acclaim and landed on 


and it’s a record that will several ‘year-end album 
most definitely continue — 


to receive spins around — 


the college radio scene.. 
The disappointment 

comes from this being an 

album that a fan would 


| expect Beach House to 


rankings in multiple 
publications, ~ including 
Rolling Stone and Pitch- 
fork. 
Depression _ Cherry 
opens strongly with the 
‘ste BEACH HOUSE, pace B4 
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Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews. 


rminator Gent- 
sys — released 
this 


summer 
— is an odd 
case for me 


in that I still haven’t re- 
ally settled on how I feel 
about it, one way or an- 
other. When I first saw it, 
I was convinced that the 
other critics had seen a 
different movie because 
I loved it while everyone 


else seemed to hate it. 


As time passed, 
though, I found myself 
left'with fewer and fewer 
positive things to say 
about it. It got nearly to 
the point where I felt like I 
was bashing the film with 
the best of them. Then, the 
unthinkable happened: 
I saw it a second time 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


_ COURTESY OF SHERLOCKED88 VIA FANPOP-COM 
Terminator Genisys takes risks as it adds details like time travel to refresh an iconic action movie. 


the dangers of recasting 
long-standing and well- 
loved characters while 
simultaneously grappling 
with the already daunt- 
ing task of simply making 
a good movie. At its core, 
this film messes with 
something fans already 
love. Most people don’t 
cope well with that sort 
of thing, especially when 
the transition is handled 
poorly. That being said, 
to claim that Genisys han- 
dles things badly would 
be a bit of an unfair ex- 
aggeration. It handles 
things... passably. 

For those uninitiated 
into the Terminator fran- 
chise, the films are sci- 
ence-fiction action dramas 
about the apocalyptic rise 
of machines over the hu- 
man race. After gaining 
self-awareness, the mili- 
tary supercomputer Sky- 
net initiates “Judgement 
Day,”~a_ protocol which 
triggers the launch of nu- 
clear weapons on a global 
scale, leading to the fall 
of society and mankind’s 
near extinction. 

Facing resistance from 
mankind — led by mili- 


and the entire cycle be- tary strategist John Connor 
gan all over again. Much (Jason Clarke) — Skynet 
like Arnold develops an 
Schwar- army of robots 
zenegger’s called Termi- 
titular ma- nators __ that 
chine char- TERMINATOR share the sole 
acter, I just / GENISYS goal of exter- 
could not }}' minating the 
pick a side || Starring: Arnold last vestiges of 
and __ stay || SChwarzenegger, |} mankind. 
there. Jason Clarke, In the | 
S u c-h |} Emilia Clarke newest film 
mixed feel- || Director: Alan installment, 
ings seem || Taylor after the | 
to be an |}Run Time: resistance 
inevitable |} 126 min. pushes Sky- 
and natural || Rating: PG-13 net to the 
response to ||Playing at: Kend- |} edge, the su- 
this film. As [jing Square percomputer 
the fifth in- |}Movies 6 - instead sends 
stallment of ||Dvd release: a Termina- 
the classic ||Nov. 10 tor (Schwar- 


1980s action 
movie fran- 
chise, Terminator Genisys 
tries to take the series back 
to its roots, utilizing the 
films’ always-prevalent 
time travel trope in an at- 
tempt to relaunch the se- 
ries timeline. 

Obviously, a premise 
like time travel is always 
going to be controversial. 
This choice of reprisal im- 
mediately runs the risk of 
stepping on the toes of 
fans of the original films. 


The film also must face 
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zenegger) 
into the past 
before “Judgement Day” 
to kill Connor so that he 
never gets the chance to 
lead humanity to victory. 
Connor, in turn, sends 
Kyle Reese (Jai Courtney) 
into the past to protect 
Connor’s mother and en- 
sure that the Terminator 
fails. As Reese sets off 
for the past, however, he 
catches a glimpse of an 
eerie turn of events, and 
when he arrives, all is not 
how it should be. 


If Terminator Genisys 
does anything remark- 
ably well, it’s paying hom- 
age to what fans of the 
series love best. Numer- 
ous scenes throughout 
are crafted with such love 
and care that one can im- 
mediately tell that direc- 
tor Alan Taylor wanted to 
do the series justice. 

As the film primarily 
deals with distortions to 
the previously established 
Terminator timeline, many 
scenes are created in the 
spirit of the originals. 
For instance, the opening 
chase from the beginning 
of the original Terminator 
film is recreated almost 
shot by shot in painstak 
ing detail. 

There’s plenty for die- 
hard fans of the series to 
enjoy in moments like 
these. For those who are 
new to the series, there 
is still plenty to love, in- 
cluding “high-octane ~ac- 
tion and writing, which 
at moments can even be 
surprisingly touching (in 
true Terminator fashion), 
although the original ex- 
perience will likely always 
be superior. 


Depression 


BEACH HOUSE, From B3 
introductory track “Levi- 
tation,” which serves as 
a great welcome to the 
album. Legrand sings, 
“You should see there's a 
place I want to take you,” 
which — metaphorically 
works as a sort of out- 
stretched hand, inviting 
listeners to the next eight 
tracks. 

From there the album 
leaps to its next track and 
first real stumble. The 
lead-off single, “Sparks,” 
feels like homage to 
dream-pop’s heavier sis- 
ter genre known as shoe- 
gaze, an alternative rock 
style characterized by 
feedback and obscured 
vocals in order to create 
layered “walls of sound.” 
The guitar riffs on this 
track could be found in 
songs by other shoegaze 
artists such as My Bloody 
Valentine or The Jesus 
and Mary Chain. 

Outside of the context 
of the album, “Sparks” is 
a good song, but within 
the greater tapestry of 
the album it represents 
a step forward and a real 
sense of progression in 
an album that is steeped 
in Beach House doing 
what it does best. This 
song gives a glimpse of 
the band’s possible fu- 
ture because it sticks out 
in an otherwise formu- 
laic release. 

Despite this anomaly, 
the stretch of songs fol- 


cessful, and I feel that’s 
where a lot of its admit- 
tedly legitimate criticism 
comes from. For every 
moment in which the film 
pays loving homage to the 
classic films, it simultane- 
ously takes further steps 
to almost shamelessly 
trample aspects that have 
been considered staples 
of the series for years. 
The relationship between 
Emilia Clarke’s Sarah 
Connor and Courtney’s 
Reese, for example, never 
quite meshes as well as it 
did in the past, primarily 
because it’s rewritten to 
be much more broken and 
angrier than it necessarily 
needs to be. 

Also there is one plot 
twist that occurs a third 
of the way through the 
movie, which inevitably 
will make any fan of the 
original series very upset. 
Even Schwarzenegger, 
bless his heart, can only 
do so much to save certain 
scenes. While seeing him 
back in his most iconic 
role is satisfying, some of 
the machine’s more light- 
hearted moments end up 
coming across as goofy 
and awkward instead of 
entertaining. 


though, it is the opinion of 
this reviewer that the film 
is still deserving of more 
praise than criticism. 
While it arguably has sey- 
eral very weak moments, 
its overall craftsmanship 
delivers exactly what a 
Terminator movie should: 
exhilarating action, fu- 
turistic warfare, Arnie’s 
infamous one liners and 
of course, the most im- 
portant aspect of all: the 


series’ classic theme song. 1" 


While not the strongest 
entry the series could’ve 
had, Terminator Genisys 
is still definitely worth at 
least a watch. 


Overall Rating: 7/10 


TAXIDERMY, From B3 
second place. Other 
awards were given out in 
categories such as “Bones,” 
“Anthropomorphics” and 
“Mixed Media.” 

All participants 
seemed to have enjoyed 
themselves and perhaps 
inspired other artists to 
take up rogue taxidermy. 
At the very least, they 
inspired a newfound ap- 
preciation for the art form 
within the Baltimore 
community. 

More events are sched- 
uled to occur at the Wal- 
ters this September to wel- 
come more diverse and 
interactive art exhibits. 

Notably, for anyone 
who has yet to stop by 
the Walters Art Museum 
located in Mt. Vernon, 
the museum will con- 


duct a Walk-In Tour that 
requires no reservations, 
in order to display some 
of the exhibit highlights 
from ancient times to the 
19th century. 

Hopkins students in- 


In spite of all this, | 


Lo aes 


terested in merging their 
scientific studies with a 
love of art can check out 
“The Science of Art, Part 
1: Using Science to Shed 
New Light on Art,” a se- 
ries of four workshops 
conducted by Walters con- 
servators, scientists and 
educators. The class will 
be held on Wednesday, 
Sept. 16 from 4:30-7 p.m. 
and will introduce the dis- 
tinguishing properties of 
materials, including min- 
erals, metals, ceramics, 
glass and biomaterials. 

For those interested 
in a more global or his- 
torical perspective on art, 
the Walters will offer two 
exhibits that focus on art 
from around the world. 
Both held on Sept. 20, 
“Walk-In Tour: The Influ- 
ence of Religion on Art” 
and the discussion panel 
“Telling Global Stories” 
will provide visitors with 
a wider perspective on 
global cultures’ influence 
on art in the past and 
modern times. 


COURTESY OF WALTERS ART MUSEUM VIA FLICKR 


| The Walters’ illuminated manuscript map displays art's global focus. 


(herry’s periect pop teels too sale 


ness. It’s not outside the 
comfort zone of any- 
one who routinely likes 
dream-pop, and it’s a 
testament to how well 
the duo can produce a 
magical feel in every 
song from “Space Song” 
to “Days of Candy.” 

In particular, the four- 
song stretch of “Space 
Song,” “Beyond Love,” 
“10:37” and “PPP” could 
go down as one of the 
stronger mid-portions of 
any album this year, with 
“Space Song” serving as 
a softer, catchier intro- 
duction to this middle 
portion and “PPP” ush- 
ering in the latter half of 
the album with its wist- 
ful riffs. ' 

The final three songs 
of the album aren’t par- 
ticularly strong 
with the excep- 
tion of “Days 
of Candy.” Yet 
they don’t hurt 
the appeal of 
the overall al- 
bum. Instead, 
they feel a bit 
more aimless 
compared _ to 
the album's 
tighter focus at 
its mid-portion, 
although the 
final songs en- 
joyably herald 
in the album’s 


conclusion. 
“Days of 
Candy” is a 


song that works 


It heavily features the 
presence of Legrand’s vo- 
cals as well as Scally’s in- 
strumentation. It begins 
with a choral harmoni- 
zation and is completely 
carried by the quality 
of Legrand’s vocals for 
the earlier portion. As 
the track continues, the 
sound moves into more 
traditional instrumenta- 
tion. The final riffs play, 
the music slowly fades 
out and Beach House’s 
fifth release is called to a 
clean close. 

Overall, Depression 
Cherry displays minor 
growth in this selection 
of songs, but other than. 
perhaps “Sparks,” the re- 
maining eight songs of 
this album could easily be 
found on any of the other 


four albums in the band’s 
catalog. That says nothing 
about the quality of the 
songs but more so about 
the lack of growth that the 
band has shown. 

The disappointment 
also stems from the over- 
all strength of 2015 as a 
year in music. This is a 
year in which multiple 
other artists have re- 
leased material that seek 
to show their continued 
evolution as musicians, 
whether it be the latest 
from Tame Impala, Ken- 
drick Lamar or Sufjan 
Stevens. 

In “Space Song,” Le- 
grand sings a chorus 
which includes the line 
“Fall back into place,” and 
this album shows Beach 
House doing just that. 


FEIN WIKIMEDIAORG | lowing “Sparks” are with the band’s 5: COURTESY OF PIXELVICE VIA FLICKR , 
_. Schwartzenegger reprises his role as a Terminator in the new film. . pure, dream-pop good- entire strengths. Baltimore duo Beach House displays a perfected dream-pop sound on its fifth album. | 
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COURTESY OF TRACIE LIU 
poets and illustrators at the D.C. event. 


included a reading area, 
a gold panning station 
and a digital interactive 
maze. 

Many of these sta- 
tions featured readings 
and giveaways and were 

especially 
popu - 


‘Thank 


| for writing 
id reading... 
a peing 
our beautiful, 
beautiful selves.” 
— JUAN FELIPE 
HERRERA, U.S. 
Poet LAUREATE 


 deatured.stationsaset up 


by the sponsors and con- 
tributors of the event. 
AARP’s station included 
interactive games for 
children and a_ raffle. 
National Geographic dis- 
small exhibits 

U.S. Space and 

nter featuring 

med coloring 

tivities, and 

; Fargo station 


lar with 
younger 
audiences. 
The art 
for the 
Festival’s 
poster was 
done by Pe- 
ter de Seve 
and fea- 
tures mul- 
tiple depic- 
tions of a 
girl read- 
ing a book 
in various 
positions 
around an 
armchair. De Seve previ- 
- ously designed charac- 
ters for animated mov- 
ies such as Mulan and Ice 
Age. He also led a panel 
introducing his new col- 
lection, “A Sketchy Past: 
The Art of Peter de Séve,” 
which included many 
sketches and images from 
his work on those movies 
as well as magazine cov- 
ers and other works. 


you 
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The News-Letter’s Netflix picks 


Friends 


“The episodes are always hilarious no 


matter how many times I’ve seen them.” 


— Catherine Palmer, News & Features Editor 


COURTESY OF HEATHER PAUL VIA FLICKR 


Daredevil 


“Tt’s a dark side to Marvel that you don't 


see in mainstream superhero movies.” 


— Sarah Stockman, Copy Editor 


COURTESY OF JAMMED4LIFE VLA FANPOP 


The Office 


“How would I describe The Office? 


Indescribable.” 


COURTESY OF KRAMERio1 VIA FANPOP 


-Narcos 


“Best period piece I’ve ever seen, then 


again I do enjoy watching anything involving 


obscenely wealthy drug kingpins.” 
— Will Marcus, Opinions Editor 


COURTESY OF 3XZ VIA FANPOP 


Gossip Girl 


“Can’t stop, won’t stop.” 


~ - Rachel Biderman, Managing Editor a 


— Emily Herman, Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ivleen student dance groups attract potential new dancers in Shriver Hall 


FROM B3 

presia¢ it of JHU Bal- 
let, who. performed the 
of the Sugar Plum 


DANCE, 


Dance 
Fairy. 


While all of the dance 
teams practice vigorous- 
ly throughout the year, 
practices intensified -in 
weeks before the show. 
The Ladybirds, the Uni- 
versity’s official. dance 
‘team, began practicing 


for the show on Aug. 20. 
The team usually danc- 
es between three and five 
hours a day, sometimes 
practicing twice a day. 
This year they danced 
about 60 hours total to 
prepare for the O-Show. 
While many groups 
performed previously 


learned routines for the 
show, the Ladybirds were 
one .of the few. groups 


on campus that choreo- 
graphed new dances. 

Landau, who has been 
participating in dance 
groups at Hopkins since 
2013, performed Satur- 
day in her second O- 
Show. She described the 
process of preparing for 
the show with the rest of 
the team. 

“Since each dance 
group gets five minutes 
on stage, we try to choreo- 
graph a new dance that 
will fit in that time frame 
but also showcase the 
various styles of dance we 
perform throughout the 
year,” Landau wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 


Though this side of the’ 


Ladybirds’ performance 
makes them unique from 
the other groups, it also 
presents certain challeng- 


es for the dancers and cho- 
reographers on the team. 
“While this allows us 
to show many styles, it 
is sometimes difficult to 
merge all of the sections 
and create clean transi- 
tions,” she wrote. “Other 
than figuring out the 
transitions, I think the 
hardest part is pushing 
through the first week of 
practices when everyone 
is sore and tired.” 
Enduring these long 
practices paid off for the 
Ladybirds, who seemed 
to impress the audience. 
Even when their music 
skipped, the crowd be- 
came even louder. 
One audience mem- 
ber, Olivia Shumaker, re- 
marked on the variety of 
dance groups present. 
“1 liked seeing all of the 


groups and the creativ- 
ity they used to approach 
their styles of dance and 
present them to students 
who haven't encountered 
it,’ she said. ; 

Another group that 
sparked the audience’s at- 
tention was the SLAM Hip 
Hop Dance Group. Sopho- 
more Max Yeo, the pub- 
licity chair for the group, 
remarked on the prepara- 
tion that was necessary to 
create this crowd-pleasing 
performance. 

“O-Show is always one 
of the more exciting per- 
formances. For most fresh- 
men, it’s their first time 
watching us perform, so 
we try to put our best foot 
forward,” he wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“This means practices the 
day classes start and extra 


time to clean our sets.” 
Another important el- 
ement of the Orientation 
show for the group is ad- 
vertising to freshmen and 


. others who may be inter- 


ested in auditioning for or 
practicing with the group. 
As publicity chair, Yeo 
was active in this side of 
the event. 

“Outside of dance 
practice, we also put ad- 
ditional effort into our 
marketing; revamping 
our tri-board, printing 
out flyers, and interacting 
with freshmen at the Stu- 
dent Involvement Fair,” 
he wrote. 

Junior Saranga Arora, 
co-captain of Blue Jay 
Bhangra, the University’s 
only co-ed Bhangra group, 
echoed Yeo’s remarks on 
the excitement felt before 


and during the show. 

“It is the biggest audi- 
ence we perform to on 
campus so it is really ex- 
citing to get our name out 
there on campus and our 
team works really hard to 
show off our best work,” 
she wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “This O- 
Show was great because 
Shriver was completely 
packed!” 

Arora also commented 
on what she hopes audi- 
ence members will take 
away from watching the 
team’s performance this 


year. 


“From O-Show, we 
hope that students in all 
different years will learn 
about our group/and en- 
joy our performance as 
much as we enjoy per- 
forming for them!” 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
{Diverse student dance groups, inclusing JHU Ballet, the breakdancing opis BBoysand the contemporary jazz group Iovate performed at the Siri Dance Orientation Show in Shriver Hall on Saturday. 
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India has vaccinated many mothers and infants against tetanus. 


By TONY WU 
Senior Staff Writer 


With the invention of 
vaccines, some diseases 
that haunted much of hu- 
man history have begun 
their move toward extinc- 
tion. Smallpox, one dead- 
ly infectious disease, has 
been eradicated world- 
wide. Tetanus, which has 
nearly been completely 
eliminated in India, is an- 


other disease that is now 
plaguing fewer people 
than it has in the past. 
Tetanus is caused by 
the bacteria Clostridium 
tetani, which is found in 
soil and manure. Because 
the tetanus-causing bac- 
teria exists in soil around 
the world, it can never be 
truly eradicated. Once 
the bacteria penetrates 
the body through small 
wounds, it starts to pro- 


(atch some sleep to 
avoid catching a cold 


By ELLI TIAN 
Senior Staff Writer 


As college students, we 
know all too well the val- 
ue of a good night's sleep. 
Getting enough sleep can 
improve one’s mood, help 
with long-term memory 
formation and lower one’s 
risk of developing chronic 
diseases. 

According to a new 
study by researchers at 
the University of Califor- 
nia, San Francisco (UCSF), 
sleeping for at least seven 
hours a night on a regular 
basis can also dramati- 
cally lower one’s risk for 
acquiring more common 
illnesses such as the com- 
mon cold. 

Previous research has 
long suggested a link be- 
tween sleep and suscep- 
tibility to illness. In par- 
ticular, lack of sleep affects 
the production of T cells, 
a type of white blood cell 
that allows the immune 
system to respond to for- 
eign antigens. A decrease 
in a body's T cell produc- 
tion not only increases 
one’s chance of getting 
sick, but also decreases the 
body’s ability to fight off 
these antigens, resulting 
in longer and more fre- 
quent periods of illness. 

Many past __ studies 


have relied on partici- | 


pants’ self-reports of vari- 
ables such as their daily 
habits and their quality 


WIKIPEDIA.ORG 
Sleep deprivation can increase people’s susceptibility to illness. 


of sleep. This reliance on 
self-reporting can result 
in bias, which puts the 
validity of these studies’ 
conclusions in question. 

The researchers at UCSF 
were the first to attempt to 
measure these variables 
objectively, using standard- 
ized health screenings, 
watch-like sleep sensors 
and nasal drops contain- 
ing regulated amounts of 
the cold virus. 

Participants were first 
monitored for two months 
in order to establish base- 
lines for their health status. 
Their sleep patterns were 
then recorded for a week 
and then the participants 
were given doses of the 
cold virus and monitored 
for an additional week to 
determine whether or not 
the virus took effect. The 
severity of the participants’ 
cold symptoms was mea- 
sured through laboratory 
analysis of nasal secretions 
and measurements of mu- 
cus production. 

Analysis of the data 
revealed that, after con- 
trolling for demographic 
differences, participants 
who slept less than seven 
hours a night were 4.2 
times more likely to catch 
a cold than were partici- 
pants who slept more than 
seven hours, and this dif- 
ference was Statistically 
significant. There was a 
strong linear association 

Str SLEEP, race B8 
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India successfully decreases tetanus cases Caltech researchers 
create artificialleaf 


duce a toxin that causes 
muscle spasms, which 
may be so intense that 
bone fractures occur. 

India first started 
vaccination program for 
tetanus 15 years ago. In 
India, tetanus is a ma- 
jor contributor to deaths 
among infants and their 
mothers. In order to re- 
duce mother and infant 
mortality rates, the In- 
dian government vacci- 
nated millions of mothers 
against tetanus as part of 
the Maternal and Neona- 
tal Tetanus Elimination 
Initiative started by the 
United Nations (U.N.) in 
1999. The program, which 
was established in 58 na- 
tions besides India, fo- 
cused on keeping moth- 
ers and newborns from 
developing tetanus. 

Pregnant and expect- 
ant mothers received 
government subsidies, 
usually $21, for giving 
birth in a hospital. For 
those who chose to give 
birth at home, the govern- 
ment provided sterilized 
instruments, sheets and 
soap in order to reduce 
the likelihood of  teta- 
nus infection from dirty 
hands and tools. 

Through the govern- 
ment program, India man- 
aged to reduce its cases of 
tetanus to less than one 
out of 1,000 births. The 
success in India has been 


its 


| a step toward reducing 


tetanus mortality rates 
worldwide. In 2000, over 
800,000 people died from 
tetanus worldwide. So far 


| this year less than 50,000 


| microscopic 
| to the largest whales. A 


people have died) => 


Vaccines can be in- 
strumental in reducing 
the threat posed by teta- 
nus in other countries as 
well. 

Vaccines were first 
developed by Edward 
Jenner, an English physi- 
cian who observed that 
people became immune 
to smallpox after they 
contracted cowpox. This 
led to the discovery that 
people could acquire im- 
munity to infectious dis- 
eases through exposure to 
weakened or dead disease- 
causing microorganisms. 
Scientists found that, by 
exposing the immune sys- 
tem to weakened or dead 
microbes, the body is able 
to adapt and overcome 
certain diseases through 
either antibody responses 
or cell-mediated immune 
responses. 

Antibody responses 
are carried out by lym- 
phocytes, a type of white 
blood cell that secretes 
antibodies that bind to 
foreign materials in the 
blood. These 
ies deactivate the infec- 
tious agents, providing 
protection to the body. 
Cell-mediated immune 


By JESS CARNEY 
For The News-Letter 


Some might say that 
photosynthesis is nature’s 
greatest achievement, 
since life as we know it 
would not exist without 
this process. Using only 
sunlight, water and car- 
bon dioxide, the system is 
elegant and efficient, but 
can it be replicated? Scien- 
tists from Caltech’s Joint 
Center for Artificial Pho- 
tosynthesis (JCAP), work- 
ing with the United States 
Department of Energy 
(DOE) Energy Innovation 
Hub, decided to find out. 

Photosynthesis is the 
way in which organisms 
convert light energy from 


| the sun into chemical en- 


antibod- | 


responses, a second type | 


of response that vaccines 
can trigger, rely on lym- 
phocytes called T cells. 
These cells are phago- 
cytes, which means that 
they engulf the foreign 
microbes or infected cells 
and break them down. 
In both of these systems, 
memory B_ cells and 
memory T cells remem- 
ber the body’s responses 


is SEE INDIA, pace BY 


ergy in the form of glu- 
cose, which they then use 


as fuel. The researchers 
set out to see if they could 
use it to solve the problem 
of generating and _ stor- 
ing renewable energy, 
the most significant issue 
in creating cost-effective 
clean energy. 

Because renewable 
energy, such as solar or 
wind energy, is inconsis- 
tent and difficult to trans- 
port, itis hard to compete 
with traditional fossil 
fuel sources. The scien- 
tists figured that replicat- 
ing photosynthesis might 
be-the solution, so they 
created the JGAP in 2010, 
and, together with the 
Energy Innovation Hub, 
have been working on it 
since then. 

All of the hard work 
seems to have paid off, 

See LEAF, pace B8 
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Study shows 9) percent of seabirds ingest plastic 


By ELIZABETH LIU 


| Senior Staff Writer 


Colorful, floating 
minefields of plastic piec- 
es affect marine life, from 
plankton 


new study estimates that 
plastic will be found in 
the majority of seabirds 
by 2050, shedding light 
on the wide-reaching ef- 
fects that plastic pollu- 
tion can have on marine 
ecosystems. 

Many animals, espe- 
cially birds, either mistake 
the bright and colorful 
plastic particles for food 
or ingest them acciden- 
tally. Once ingested, these 
pieces of plastic can cause 
a condition known as gut 
impaction, which can lead 
to weight loss and death. 

The study, published in 
the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, 


was performed in the 
Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research 
Organization (CSIRO) in 
Australia and the Impe- 
rial College London. 

The study’s authors 
used oceanographic and 
ecological modeling to 
predict the risk of plas- 
tic ingestion by differ- 
ent marine species. They 
looked at the predicted 
distribution of plastic 
and the ranges of 186 
different species of sea- 
birds. They also incorpo- 
rated older studies about 
plastic ingestion by sea- 
birds that had been per- 
formed between 1962 
and 2012. 

Their results suggest 
that approximately nine 
out of 10 seabirds alive 
today have ingested 
some kind of plastic like 
bags, bottle caps or plas- 
tic fibers from clothes. 


WIKIPEDIA.ORG 


Plastic consumption by seabirds is expected to reach 99 percent by the year 2050. was previ-_ 


¢ 


This estimate has in- 
creased over time: In the 
1960s, only five percent 
of seabirds were pre- 
dicted to have ingested 
plastic and 80 percent of 
seabirds were predicted 
to have consumed plastic 
in 2010. If the trend con- 
tinues, the researchers 
predict that 99 percent of 
seabirds will have swal- 
lowed plastic by 2050, 
which _ highlights 
pervasiveness and ubiq- 
uity of plastic in the en- 
vironment. 

Interestingly, the re- 
searchers considered the 
areas with the highest 
densities of plastic, such as 
the Great Pacific Garbage 
Patch located in the Pacific 
Ocean between Japan and 
the west coast of North 
America, to be of lesser 
concern. This was mainly 
because relatively few spe- 
cies of animals live in this 

plastic- 
heavy re- 
gion. 

T he 
research- 
ers found 
that — the 
seabirds 
living in 
the South- 
ern Ocean 
boundary 
in the Tas- 
man _ Sea 
(the area 
between 
Australia 
and New 
Zealand) 
are at 
the pipe 
est risk 
of — plastic 
consump- 

_ tion even 
though 
this area 


the . 


ously considered to have 
low concentrations of 
plastic debris. This is be- 
cause the effects of plastic 
pollution would be more 
devastating in areas with 
a greater diversity of spe- 
cies such as_ shorelines 
and islands. In areas with 
high biodiversity, more 
species would be interact- 
ing with and feeding on 
one another. 

As more litter finds its 
way into the ocean, more 
and more species of ani- 
mals will be at risk. The 
study reports that the 
amount of plastic hu- 
mans produce doubles 
every 11 years. This plas- 
tic washes out into the 
ocean from rivers, sewers 
and waste depots. Once 
in the ocean it can end 
up in one of the five great 
garbage patches, areas 
where plastic concentra- 
tion can get as high as 
580,000 pieces per square 
kilometer. These patches 
exist in the Pacific, Atlan- 
tic and Indian Oceans. 


However, ‘f research- 
ers are optimistic that the 
harm can still be reversed. 


Another study has found 
that eight million’ met- 
ric tons (about. 17.6 billion 
pounds) of plastic are dis- 
posed of in the ocean every 
year, so improving waste 
management can likely re- 
duce the amount of plastic 
threatening marine life. _ 
Individual actions 
could also have an effect 
on the amount of plas- 
tic that is floating in the 
world’s oceans. Many 
agree that reducing lit- 
ter and placing recyclable 
plastic items in recyclin 
bins are effective ways t 
reduce the world’s plastic 
footprint and keep our 
oceans healthy and clean. - 
i 
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Science & Technok sey Editor 


On Wednesday, Micro- 
soft challenged a federal 
ruling declaring that the 
company needed to turn 
over information relating 
to a United States drug 
investigation. The govern- 
ment wants to read emails 
that have been stored on a 
server in Ireland, but Mi- 
crosoft is fighting them 
for access. The two sides 
presented arguments in 
front of an appeals court 
yesterday, and a judgement 
is expected in the coming 
months. 

The case has been go- 
ing on since December 
2013 when the U.S. govern- 
ment originally issued a 
search warrant on Micro- 
soft. The U.S. government 
wants to read the emails 
of an unnamed individual 
that have been stored on a 
server in Ireland. Microsoft 
believes that Irish and Eu- 
ropean data laws protect 
this information. This is 
the first case in which the 
government has asked for 
data stored abroad, which 


z 
itt 


means that many compa- 
nies and individuals are 
eagerly following the case. 

Microsoft originally 
challenged the search war- 
rant in court in April 2014. 
In this case, the judge up- 
held the warrant. In June 
of the same year, Microsoft 
decided to appeal to the 
U.S. District Court Southern 
District of New York where 
the judge once again ruled 
against Microsoft. Last De- 
cember Microsoft appealed 
the case yet again, bring- 
ing it to the Second US. 
Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Manhattan, which is where 
the arguments were heard 
Wednesday. 

“In the U.S. we believe 
there is an important de- 
bate to be held about the 
best way to reform the law 
and our international re- 
lationships, and there are 
critical policy consider- 
ations on both sides,” Brad 
Smith, Microsoft’s General 
Counsel, wrote in a blog 
post for the company, ad- 
dressing the ongoing legal 
fight. “Law enforcement 
needs to be able to do its 
job, but it needs to do it in 


Artificial leaf uses sun 
lo generale energy 


LEAE From B7 

as the scientists made 
a major breakthrough, 
which they reported in 
a recent publication. The 
study, called, “Artificial 
leaf harnesses sunlight 
for efficient fuel produc- 
tion”, was released in the 
August 24 issue of Energy 
and Environmental  Sci- 
ence. Nate Lewis, George 
L. Argyros Professor of 
Chemistry at CalTech and 
scientific director of JCAP 
and Howard Hughes Pro- 
fessor of Applied Phys- 
ics and Materials Science 
at Caltech and director 
of JCAP Harry Atwater 
jointly led the study. 

“This new system shat- 
ters all of the combined 
safety, performance and 
stability records for ar- 
tificial leaf technology 
by factors of five to 10 or 
more,” Lewis said in the 
press release. 

The prototype system 
they created converts 10 
percent of the energy in 
sunlight to chemical fuel, 
is only one square centime- 
ter in area and can run con- 
tinuously for over 40 hours. 

Lewis continued, 
“This... was a milestone 
for the entire five years of 
JCAP as a whole and not 
only have we achieved 
this goal, we also achieved 
it on time and on budget.” 

The system is: made 
of two electrodes and 
a membrane; the pho- 
toanode oxidizes water 
molecules with sunlight, 
and 
electrons and then the 
Ytocathode combines 

2 protons and elec- 
is to create hydrogen 


Ay. 


le the membrane é 


keeps the oxygen and 
hydrogen gasses sepa- 
rate to prevent ignition. 

Hydrogen can be used 
similarly to fossil fuels. 
As a result, this system 
alleviates many of the 
typical storage and dis- 
tribution problems as- 
sociated with renewable 
energy. Although the 
benefits of hydrogen fuel 
are already well-known, 
traditional methods of 
creating it require large 
amounts of energy and 
create pollutants. 

Atwater felt that the ac- 
complishment was made 
possible due to a coopera- 
tive effort. 

“The device reported 
here grew out of a mullti- 
year, large-scale effort to 
define the design and ma- 
terials components need- 
ed for an integrated solar 
fuels generator,” Atwater 
said in the press release. 

Although more research 
is needed to perfect the 
system, the scientists ex- 
pressed excitement about 
what the future holds. 

“Our work ‘shows 
that it is indeed pos- 
sible to produce fuels 
from sunlight safely 
and efficiently in an in- 
tegrated system with in- 
expensive components,” 
Lewis said. “Of course, 
we still have work to do 
to extend the lifetime of 
the system and to de- 
velop methods for cost- 
effectively manufactur- 
ing full systems, both of 
which are in progress.” 

So, while nature may 
still be the ideal standard 
for efficiently generating 
clean energy, humans 
seem to be getting close. 


; WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
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Microsoft fights U.S. gov't over privacy Pink dolphin spotted 
in Louisiana waters 


a way that 
respects 
fundamen- 
tal rights, 
including 
the person- 
al privacy 
of ‘people 
around the 
world and 
the sover- 
eignty of 
other  na- 
tions.” 

Smith 
argued 
that all 
digital 
commu- 
nications 
should be 
held to the same stan- 
dard of privacy as writ- 
ten communications and 
that this case is about the 
right to privacy. 

Meanwhile the Obama 
administration has ar- 
gued that the warrant is 
akin to a subpoena for re- 
cords and that it doesn’t 
matter where the records 
are stored. The Justice 
Department believes that 
since Microsoft is a U.S. 
company it doesn’t mat- 
ter where their servers 
are based. 

Microsoft has started 
putting servers in other 
countries in ‘order to 
speed up service for its 
international custom- 
ers. When anyone signs 
up for a Microsoft email 
account they are asked 
about their country of 
residence. Lawyers repre- 
senting the Department 
of Justice have argued 
that if Microsoft wins the 
appeal, anyone can put 


~down a foreign country 


of residence in order to 
evade American law en- 
forcement. é ie 


In the years since Ed- “di 


ward Snowden revealed 
the National Security 
Agency’s ability to col- 
lect metadata on citizens, 
tech companies have be- 
come more open about 
fighting the government 
for control of data. Many 
tech companies want to 
build back any eroded 
trust that customers may 
have and avoid accusa- 
tions that they colluded 
with the government in 
the first place. 

As a result, Google, 
Yahoo and other com- 


panies now encrypt cus- 
tomer data to prevent 
government intrusions. 
“The Government's 
position in this case fur- 
ther erodes that trust, and 
will ultimately erode the 
leadership of U.S. tech- 
nology companies in the 


global market,” Microsoft | 


wrote in its appeals court 
filing, alluding to the im- 


portance of having cus- | 


tomers trust tech compa- 
nies with their data. 

Instead of using a 
search warrant, Microsoft 
has suggested that the U.S. 
instead obtain the data 
through a request to the 
government of Ireland. 
The Irish government also 
filed a brief in the appeals 
court in which they stated 
that they would consider 
such a request “as expedi- 
tiously as possible.” 

The case has been close- 
ly monitored by a variety 
of companies. All in all, 12 
friend-of-the-court _ briefs 
have been filed in the hope 
of swaying the court to side 
with Microsoft. Some have 


been filed by tech compa- | 


nies including AT&T, Am- 
azon and Verizon. Groups 
that advocate for privacy, 
such as the American Civil 
Liberties Union, have also 
filed briefs. News organi- 
zations, such as The Wash- 
ington Post and Fox News, 
have also protested the rul- 
ing. They fear that the gov- 
ernment will soon be able 
to access journalists’ docu- 
ments around the world. 
“As Microsoft lays out 
in the opening pages of its 
brief, one need only imag- 


ine that the records sought | 


by the government are a 
reporter’s communications 


J 


to appreciate the obvious |. 
Ae ee 


the media organizations 
wrote in their brief. “Taken 
to its logical conclusion, 
the district court’s deci- 
sion would allow the U.S. 
government to obtain a 
warrant ex parte and seize 


from a service provider a | 


reporter's newsgathering 
materials anywhere in the 
world — and would defeat 
attempts to dissuade other 
countries from seeking the 
emails of a U.S. reporter 
stored on U.S. soil by ac- 
cessing the reporter’s ac- 
count from overseas.” 


By SARI AMIEL 


Science & Technology Editor 


When someone spots 
wildlife in a local lake an 
image of fish or seabirds 
might come to mind, but 
| not many people would 

envision the sighting of 
a cotton candy-colored 
dolphin. 
Nevertheless, this 
past weekend observers 
reported seeing a pink 
_ bottlenose dolphin in 
| Calcasieu Lake, Louisi- 
| ana. The dolphin, which 
has been nicknamed 
| “Pinky,” has lived in the 
| lake since 2007. It was 
first spotted by Erik Rue, 
who works for the local 
Calcasieu Charter Ser- 
vice. 
“T’ve been able to see it 
quite often. Just about ev- 
erybody around here that 
fishes and spends time 
in the river channel sees 
it during the summer 
| time,” Rue told Newsweek. 
Biologists working for 
| the Louisiana Depart- 
/ment of Wildlife and 

Fisheries officially re- 

ported seeing this pink 
_ dolphin on three sepa- 
| rate occasions in 2007. 

The pink dolphin, 
which is now a little over 
six feet long, is an albino. 
In many other species, 
albino individuals are 


white-colored because 
their bodies do not con- - 
tain melanin pigments. 
Albino organisms often 
have red-tinted eyes and 
poor vision. 


In contrast, albino 
bottlenose dolphins can 
be pink in color. Accord- 
ing to the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric 
Association (NOAA), 
bottlenose dolphins, in- 
cluding Pinky’s mother, 
are typically gray in col- 
or. Albinism is typically 
a recessive gene, so Pin- 
ky likely received one 
recessive allele, or form 
of this gene, from each of 
her parents. 

The NOAA reports 
that white-colored al- 
bino bottlenose dolphins 
have been spotted in the 
Gulf of Mexico area on 
two separate occasions. 
The first one, which took 
place in 1994, was in Lou- 
isiana’s Little Lake. The 
second spotting of an al- 
bino dolphin occurred in 
the Gulf in 2003. 

Since 1962, only 14 al- 
bino bottlenose dolphins 
have been officially sight- 
ed by the public. Albino 
organisms of other spe- 
cies of dolphin, porpoise 
and whale have also been 
sighted. Sightings of albi- 
no marine organisms has 
been rare overall. 

Rue, who has seen 
the pink dolphin around 
50 times since 2007, ex- 
pressed his wonder at 
the animal’s unusual ap- 
pearance. 

“The dolphin appears 
to be healthy and normal 
other than its coloration, 
which is quite beautiful 

and stunningly pink,” 
Rue told The Guardian. 


— RRUIZ3960 VIA FLICKR.COM 
This pink bottlenose dolphin was spotted several times in Louisiana. 


Stroke recovery tied to treatment with fluoxetine 


By JOAN YEA 
Senior Staff Writer 


After a stroke, medi- 
cal personnel begin neu- 
rorehabilitation, which 
is the process of retrain- 
ing undamaged parts 
of the brain to assume 
control of impaired 
functions, which is sup- 
posed to occur as soon 
as possible. If this reha- 
bilitation therapy is not 
begun in a timely man- 


ner, the likelihood that 


survivors will be able to 
regain the skills under- 


‘mined by the stroke di- 


minish greatly. 

Aiming to study the 
flexibility of this time- 
dependent recovery pe- 
riod, researchers at the 
Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine conducted 
a series of experiments 
in which a mouse mod- 
el was subjected to an 
induced stroke in the 
caudal forelimb area 
and was afterwards re- 
trained to learn a mo- 
tor task. Featured in the 
October 2015 issue of 
the journal Stroke, the 
study examined the ef- 
fects of the administra- 


tion of fluoxetine on the 
post-stroke sensitive pe- 
riod, a narrow window 
of time during which 
physical therapy is the 
most effective in induc- 
ing the complete resto- 
ration of motor function. 
In this case, post-stroke 
mice were scrutinized 
for their ability to re- 
learn a pre-trained task 
— reaching fora food 
pellet through a narrow 
opening. 

As is the case with 
post-stroke human pa- 
tients, the time at which 
the re-training com- 


menced determined the 
extent of the mouse’s 
recovery of its motor 
function. Mice that un- 
derwent 
day after the stroke re- 
gained their previous 
levels of success with 
the task prior to the 
stroke. If the initiation 
of the training was de- 
layed to seven days af- 


training one 


ter the stroke, however, 
the mice were markedly 
less efficient in their 
ability to grab the pel- 
let and eat it without 
dropping it or otherwise 
Sree STROKE, pace B9 


Sleep deprivation raises risk of acquiring colds. 


SLEEP, rrom B7 
between the variables, 
with longer hours of 


sleep correlating with a 


decreased risk of illness. 
In comparison, the risk 
posed by other factors, 
such as family history and 
stress levels, was found to 
benegligible 8 

Even though the 
study doesn’t explore 
the mechanisms of how 
sleep affects susceptibil- 


NY 


ity to the common cold, 
it still has huge implica- 
tions for medicine and 
public health. A survey 
by the National Sleep 
Foundation _ estimates 


that as many as one in 


five Americans gets an 
average of less than six 


hours of sleep. The Cen- 
‘ters for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC) 


has also declared lack of 
sleep a public health epi- 


demic, estimating that 50 
to 70 million American 
adults are affected by a 
medical sleep disorder 
and that almost twice as 
many may have difficul- 
ty sleeping. The effects 
of sleep insufficiency can 


be quite widespread — 


people who don’t sleep 


enough are more likely 
to get into car accidents 
poorly at 


and perform 
their jobs. 


¢ 


“pe + ee ac 


Getting enough sleep 
may not seem that cru- 
cial when there’s a lot of 
work to be done, but the 
CDC continues to stress 


the importance of good 


sleep habits for an indi- 
vidual’s well-being. So 
before you pull that next 
all-nighter, try, to nk 
about whether - your 


body would be grateful 


to receive a good night’s __ 
sleep instead. ge : 


Pith 
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Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


undamentally 
speaking, all 
brain func- 
tion is the re- 
sult of neurons 
talking to each other in 


wired “circuits.” There- 
fore, the ability to ma- 
nipulate.specific neurons 
confers not only power- 


ful clinical applications 
to treat brain disease but 
also perhaps the science- 
fiction-like ability to 
control somebody else’s 
mind: Although I have to 
admit that mind control 
seems far-fetched and 
fictional, I argue that the 
rise of new neuroscience 
technologies do show 
significant promises for 
the future of brain ma- 
nipulation. 

First of all, we are al- 
ready doing some forms 
of brain.control in the 
clinic. There are several 
options to achieve brain 
control, such as deep 
brain stimulation, elec- 
troconvulsive therapy 
and ‘transcranial mag- 
netic stimulation. Deep 
brain stimulation deliv- 
ers small electric shocks 
to certain areas of the 
brain to stop them from 
working, while electro- 


convulsive therapy uses 
electric currents to trig- 
ger seizures. Transcrani- 


INDIA, On B7 
to the foreign agents and 
thereby allow the body to 


respond faster in a future . 


attack. 

Currently vaccines 
come in several major 
types, the most common 
types being inactivated 
and attenuated vaccines. 
In an inactivated vac- 
cine, the disease-causing 
organisms are killed 


through heat, radiation — 


or other methods. These 
vaccines often require 
booster shots after a pe- 
riod of time in order to 
ensure that their recipi- 
ents maintain immunity. 
Some well-known exam- 
ples of such vaccines in- 
clude those for influenza, 
rabies and polio. Attenu- 
“ated vaccines, on the oth- 
‘er hand, utilize live mi- 


croorganisms that have 


been specially cultivated. 
Under controlled condi- 
tions, these organisms 


al magnetic stimulation 
actually uses a magnetic 
field to stimulate areas of 
the brain. 

These technologies 
are currently being used 
to treat neurological and 
mental health diseases 
ranging from depression 
to epilepsy. If we define 
brain control as the abil- 
ity to alter an individual's 
thinking or emotions, 
then alleviating some- 
body’s depression, and 
therefore changing that 
person’s mood, through 
manipulating neurons 
can be considered a form 
of brain control. 

Although current 
brain modulation strate- 
gies have some clinical 
efficacy in altering brain 
function, they can be 


severely ineffective in a. 


significant population 
of patients. In addition 
to this inconsistency 
in effectiveness across 
large patient popula- 
tions, current strategies 
also suffer from a wide 
variety of drawbacks in- 
cluding the inability to 
target areas deep inside 
the brain and the need 
to surgically implant 
electrodes. Most impor- 
tantly, these strategies 
are’ not precise enough 
to manipulate micro- 
neural circuits located 
within larger regions 
of the brain. The ideal 
solution is to have a 
technique that is nonin- 
vasive, capable of target- 
ing microcircuits deep 
inside the brain and 
capable of activating or 


inactivating neurons at- 


the timescale of micro- 


the ‘disease-causing mi- 


crobes or have their viru- 


lent properties disabled. 
A major advantage of at- 
tenuated vaccines’ is the 
prolonged immunity that 
they — offer. 
vaccines are used against 
diseases such as rubella, 
typhoid and measles. 
There are still many 
debates regarding the 
safety and _ potential 
side-effects of vaccines. 
For instance,.one com- 
monly voiced concern 
is that vaccines might 


either closely resemble 


Attenuated | 


prompt the development | 


of autism in children. 


‘However, according to 


the Centers for Disease 
Control and Protection 
(CDC), vaccines do not 
cause autism. 

Overall, vaccines have 
enabled many nations to 
eradicate infectious dis- 
eases that historically 
plagued their citizens. 


| laboratories at Hoy 
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Uplogenetics may be the future of mind control New treatment helps 


seconds, since neurons 
talk to each other within 
microseconds. 

One such ideal tool 
could be optogenetics, 
which is a newly de- 
veloped technique that 
utilizes light in order 
to control neural activ- 
ity. Optogenetics exploits 
proteins known as op- 
sins; which are found 
in bacteria and _ other 
microbes. Attached to a 
light-sensitive cofactor 
called a retinal, opsins 
can translate light sen- 
sory input into the move- 
ment of ions across the 
cell membrane. 

Given that ion trans- 
port also occurs when 
neurons communicate 
with each other, re- 
searchers began to re- 
alize that opsins may 
be exploited to control 
neural activity through 
modulation of ion move- 
ments. In 2005, neuro- 
scientists | engineered 
neurons grown on cell 
cultures to express mi- 
crobial opsins, render- 
ing these neurons light- 
sensitive. They then 
showed that shining a 
light on these neurons 
allowed them to precise- 
ly control the neurons’ 
activities. Conveniently, 
opsins also have a high 
temporal resolution, 
which means that they 
can be measured pre- 
cisely with respect to 
time, allowing research- 
ers to manipulate the 
neurons on a timescale 
of microseconds. 

These initial findings 
inspired subsequent 
studies utilizing opto- 
genetics to manipulate 
specific neural circuits 
not only in cell cultures 


| but also in living animal 


systems. Different stud- 
ies have applied optoge- 


netics to study various 
aspects | of brain func- 
tion, 
| and cognitive abilities. 
‘In an Inception-like feat, 


including mood 


neuroscientists at MIT 
utilized optogenetics to 
create “false” memories 
in mice by manipulating 
the hippocampus, the 
brain’s center of learning 
and memory. 

Over this past sum- 
mer I used optogenet- 
ics in rats to influence 
their decision-making 
in a behavioral choice 
task in order to identify 
the neural correlates un- 


| 


derlying how organisms 
learn about rules in the | 
environment. In 
of clinically-relevant re- 
search, optogenetics has 
also been used to prevent 
cocaine addiction, abort 
seizures and enhance 
memory functions. 

The power and utility 
of optogenetics in these 
mouse studies point to | 
potential applications 
in humans, especially 
given several recent im- | 
provements to the tech- 
nologies. First, modern 
advances in molecular 
engineering have now 
allowed clinicians to 
deliver genes to specific 
neurons in a human pa- 
tient. Such a delivery is 
accomplished by pack- 
aging the gene inside a 
benign virus, which is 
then injected into the 
patient. 

This _virus-mediated 
approach can be used 
to deliver opsins to hu- 
man patients, rendering 
neurons of interest light- 
sensitive. Moreover, this 
approach also allows cli- 
nicians to target neurons 
based on their genetic 
profile, which is more 
precise than current sim- 
ulation strategies. More 
studies to optimize virus- 
mediated gene delivery 
in humans will extremely 
benefit optogenetic appli- 
cations in the clinic. 

Following the deliv- | 
ery of opsin genes, it is | 
then necessary to deliver | 
light to specific areas. | 
Traditionally, light de- 
livery is accomplished | 
by the implantation of | 
optic fibers, which are | 
essentially | strips of | 
glass that can collect | 
light from one end and 
illuminate the _ other. 


However, the ‘need to | 
_implant optic fibers has 


been overcome by the 


development of opsins 
_ that are sensitive to red- 
shifted light, which is 


light that has been shift- 
ed to the red end of the 
spectrum. This light has 
been shown to penetrate 
the skull and deep tis- 
sues within the brain. 

If we develop more 
potent red-shifted op- 
sins, it may be possible 
to achieve brain control 
in humans by simply 
shining a light on an in- 
dividual’s head, obviat- 
ing the need to drill into. 
the skull. 


terms | 


STROKE, From B8& 

losing’ control of it. 
Only when the mice 
were injected with fluox- 
etine on a daily basis: be- 
ginning 24 hours after 
the stroke did the mice 
demonstrate — substan- 
tial recovery. Before. the 
stroke, the rodents had 
improved their ability 
to reach for the pellet by 
about 3.4 percent per 
day. The group of mice 
that received fluoxetine 
showed a return to pre- 
stroke success rates with 
a daily “increase of 4.5 
percent correct reaches. 
On the other hand, the 
group of mice that were 
subjected to daily injec- 
tions of a saline solution 
re-learned the motor skill 
at only 1.7 percent of ac- 
curate reaches per day. 

The timing of the 
fluoxetine injections was 
also central to the recov- 
ery of the motor func- 
tion. When fluoxetine 
injection was begun a 
week after the stroke, 


in conjunction with re- 
_habilitation therapy, the 
/ mice learned at a rate 


of 0.98 percent per day, 
which is scarcely differ- 


_ ent from the 0.73 percent 


learned by the control 
group of rodents inject- 


| ed with a saline solution. 
Early intervention, be it 


immediate rehabilitation 
therapy or the adminis- 


tration of the fluoxetine, 


allowed mice to com- 
pletely re-learn and mas- 
ter the task. : 

The exact mechanism 
by which fluoxetine elon- 


gates the recovery period — 


remains unknown. The 


_ researchers of this study, 


stroke victims recover 


i WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
| Stroke victims can better regain function if treated with fluoxetine. 


however, have dismissed 
the claim that fluoxetine 
aids recovery by induc- 
ing a neuroprotective 
effect or by reducing the 
stroke volume. When the 
scientists ‘assessed the 
possible neuroprotective 


benefits of fluoxetine, 
they discovered that 
more neuronal death 


had occurred in the mice 
that received fluoxetine. 
The differences in stroke 
volume between the ro- 
dents that were given 
fluoxetine and the ones 
that were not given any 
drugs were minimal. 
Another possible 
mechanism by which 
fluoxetine influences 
post-stroke recovery is 
its stimulation of syn- 
aptic plasticity. 
noted that a significantly 
decreased parvalbumin 
expression characterized 
the rodents that were 
given fluoxetine 24 hours 
after the stroke, indicat- 
ing the importance of the 


_excitatory and inhibitory. 
neuronal balance during 


It was: 


the post-stroke sensitive — 


period. The researchers 
postulate that fluoxetine 
promotes reorganization 
in undamaged cortical 
areas of the brain. 

While the post-stroke 
sensitive period in ro- 
dents cannot be exactly 
translated to that in hu- 
mans due to differences 
in size and metabolism 


of the central nervous 


system, the data provide 

‘compelling evidence that 
fluoxetine has the poten- 
tial to become a crucial 
agent of enhancing hu- 
man neurorehabilitation 
therapy. 


Student researcher works with artificial tissue 


By MANISH PARANJPE 
Staff Writer 


Discovering ways to 
artificially engineer the 
human body to produce 
new tissue or destroy le- 
thal cancerous cells is a 
subject of cutting-edge 
biomedical research at 
laboratories across the 
globe. Hopkins hosts 


_many of these laborato- 
ries, which are redefin- 


ing the field of biomedi- 
cal engineering. But this 


_ research is not limited to - 
| the some 30,000 graduate 


and post-graduate stu- 


_ dents who call Hopkins 
home. 


Sophomore and _bio- 


| medical engineering ma- 
_ jor Fernando Vicente, one 
_ of the many undergradu- 
a involved in research, 


lits his time between 
Schneck bh ever 


the lymph node serves 
as a micro-environment 
in which researchers can 
introduce biomolecules 
in order to activate can- 


‘cer-targeting T cells. The 


end result 
is a cascade ~ 
of effects, 
including T 
cell prolifer- 


generation, a sie 


enon that was merely a 


subject of aia ‘fiction 
~ not many TS ago. | 


“[ Hopkins] is a 


ing extracted extracellu- 
lar matrix. 

Vicente hopes to incor- - 
porate the experience he 
has gained in the labora- 
tory in his future career. 

i Whether 


to enter the 
world of 
medicine 


ation, which truly special place; or cutting- 
strengthens edge _bio- 
the body's treasure being. medical re- 
immune here \ while you. search after - 
system. - a Hopkins, 
a eae can.” ots _ Vicente 

tering the a3 knows he | 
biomedical se — FERNANDO wants to 
engineering VICENTE, | “be behind 
PROBLAMS £5 vues b hela ic 

Vicente has _ SOPHOMORE 
become PCEARCLIER 

more in- STUDENT RESEARCHER 
terested it pate : — 

“tissue Pee ees Held tind, 


tion to «pekin 
Lenan ddeinel 


he chooses: 


by protecting our vital 
genetic material against 


degradation. After some 


independent investiga- 
tion, Vicente found that 


Dr. Carol Greider, who 


discovered telomerase 
‘in 1984, is a Rie at 
Hopkins (ia at ee 
With this in mind, Vi 
cente joined the biomedi- 
cal engineering ogram. 
Vicente said 
approaches almost 


the same ri d 


aspects of his life with 


tha ot 


\ 


rigor ar 
istency that he 
ethan a i 


| 
: 
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Football 


September 5, 2015 


@ Randolph Macon 


W, 52-17 


Men’s Soccer 


September 4, 2015 


vs. Brockport 


W, 1-0 


JAY 


Men’s Soccer 
September 4, 2015 
vs. Keystone 


W, 1-0 


Field Hockey 
September 8, 2015 
vs. Eastern Mennonite 


W, 9-0 


THE Jouns Hopkins News-LeETTER 


SPORTS 


Women’s Soccer 


September 5, 2015 


vs. York 


W, 2-1 


Water Polo 


September 5, 2015 


vs. Iona 


W, 20-9 


Women’s Volleyball 


September 7, 2015 


@ Salisbury 


W, 3-2 


Water Polo 


September 5, 2015 


vs. Cal Lutheran 


W, 19-5 


Volleyball returns with a force against Salisbury 


VOLLEYBALL, From B12 
kills and 16 digs. Senior 
Stephanie Yokoyama col- 
lected a team-high 19 digs. 

The Jays returned to 
the Old Line State to take 
on the Salisbury Univer- 
sity Sea Gulls in another 
out of conference bout. 
The results this time 
would differ, and the Jays 
would snap their three- 
game skid. The Jays gut- 
ted out a hard-fought, 
five-set victory in Salis- 
bury, Md. 

The two teams split 


the first four sets, 26-24, 
22-25, 25-19, 22-5, before 
the Blue Jays won the 
clincher, 16-14. In the 
decisive set, the Jays 
fought back from a 10-6 
deficit to knot it at 12 
apiece. Freshman Mi- 
chelle Abt finished the 
set and match with an 
electric kill. Seniors Ali 
Cox and Carolyn Zin led 
the way for Hopkins, 
with 19 kills and 42 as- 
sists, respectively. The 
assist total from the se- 
nior setter was the high- 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
The Lady Jays huddle on time-out during their thrilling Salisbury victory. 


est of her career. 

When asked about the 
weekend’s_ results, Zin 
was fealistic. 

“Results-wise we did 
not accomplish what we 
wanted,” Zin said. “We 
saw sparks of greatness.” 

The team showed re- 
siliency against Salisbury 
‘after losing three straight. 

“The purpose of play- 
ing these ranked teams is 
to prepare ourselves men- 
tally and physically for a 
future NCAA schedule,” 
Yokoyama said. “With lots 
of traveling we are becom- 
ing more accustomed to 
competing comfortably in 
a new environment.” 

“Most of our games 
this season are on the 
road,” Zin said. 

The Jays will in fact 
be playing 17 of their 24 
games away from Gold- 
farb Gym, a total that will 
certainly test the will of 
the young Blue Jays. 

Hopkins will not re- 
turn to Goldfarb Gym un- 
til they take on Washing- 


ton College on Sept. 16, a | 
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TANGLE Me football in line for 


another (C Title 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


After an entire offsea- 
son of tiring practices, 
relentless film study and 
mounting anticipation, 
it’s always crucial for a 
team to put forth a solid 
showing in the first per- 
formance of their season. 

Getting off on the right 
foot can go a long way to- 
ward establishing positive 
momentum and building 
confidence for the remain- 
der of the season. Behind 
an overwhelming offen- 
sive outburst and a sti- 
fling defensive presence, 
the Hopkins football team 
won decisively against 
Randolph-Macon College 
this past Saturday. Trail- 
ing 10-7 late in the first 
period, the Jays went on a 
decisive 42-point run and 
ultimately downed the 


15-day gap between home | Randolph-Macon Yellow 


games. 


Both Yokoyama and | 


| Jackets by a 52-17 margin. 


The play that instigated 


Zin believe that the early- | the offensive explosion for 


season contests against | 


top-ranked = opponents 


will aid the Jays going | 


into Centennial Confer- 
ence-play. 


“We've been very for- | 
tunate to have the op- | 


the Jays was a deep con- 
nection between two of the 
team’s most vital players. 
Faced with an early 10-7 
deficit, junior Hopkins 
quarterback Jonathan Ger- 
mano hit junior receiver 


portunity to expose our | Bradley Munday as he 
weaknesses early in the | raced across the middle of 


season,” Yokoyama said. 
“We can improve on them 
before getting into confer- 


ence and postseason play.” | 
about | 


When asked 
those weaknesses. both 
Zin and Yokoyama _ fo- 
cused on the same thing: 
consistency. 


“Consistency is key for | 


us,” Zin said. 
The Blue Jays (2-3) return 


the field. 

Munday ran un- 
touched for 50 yards into 
the end zone, ultimately 
putting the Blue Jays up 
for good. Germano and 
Munday proved instru- 
mental in the outburst 
that followed, the former 
finishing with 320 yards 


| and five touchdown pass- 


es, and the latter totaling 


~ to action on Sept. TT against | an incendiary 229 all pur- 
Birmingham-Southern Col- | 


pose yards, 155 of which 


lege in the Emory Classicin | came on 10 receptions. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

“T wouldn't count us out 
of anything,” Zin said. “We 
are a team on a mission.” 


Men’s Soccer falters but still on track to win 


By ZACH ROBBINS 
Staff Writer 


After dropping their 
season opener, the men’s 
soccer team got back on 
track by winning two 
straight to take home the 
Blue Jay Invitational. 

Hopkins opened up 
the year against Eastern 
Mennonite — University 
when they dropped the 
match 2-1 on Tuesday, 
Sept. 1. The Jays were 
perfect on the weekend, 
defeating both SUNY 
Brockport and Keystone 
College 1-0. 

In the team’s season 
opener, Eastern Menno- 
nite topped Hopkins with 
a quick surge after the 
halftime break. 

Senior co-captain 
Eric Buck nearly took 
full advantage of a free 
kick right out of the 
gates as his 30-yard 
screamer was bobbled 
then grabbed by the op- 
posing goalie. 

_ The Royals of EMU 
did their best to get on 
the board in the first 


half as freshman for- 


ward Jackson Taylor 
struck a line drive to the 
right post in minute 43. 

Junior goalie Bryan See 
scooped the shot to keep 
the game scoreless going 
into the break. 

EMU didn’t waste any 
time out of the gates as 
sophomore David Nester 
tapped in a cross from ju- 
nior transfer student Juan 
Luna. — 5 

The deficit for the Jays 
Ay 


grew just 67 seconds lat- 
er as senior Jake Lind got 
in position for a rebound 
before giving it a second 
try, this one to the back 
of the net. 

Hopkins progressed 
steadily down the field, 
and freshman Hayden 
Helm looked to make 
the most of his Hopkins 
debut as he ripped back- 
to-back shots on goal but 
opposing goalie Matthew 
Overacker had the final 
say in the matter and was 


Park opened up the 
action as he got within 
15 yards of the goal be- 
fore striking a ground 
ball that was fielded 
cleanly by goalie Casey 

* Sullivan. 

_ Freshman Gerrit 
Church had a great look 
with a cross from deep 
but led teammate Gary 
Lawrence by a few feet. 

It wasn’t until min- 
ute 82 that the scoreless 
streak was broken as ju- 
nior Victor Osio picked 


able to deflect both. off a Golden Eagle pass 
I n deep in 
minutes the box 
76, se- ai TG 
nior co- juked. a 
captain defender 
Andrew out of 
Pava=roek tyhener 
dribbled shoes 
around before 
the Roy- crossing 
als’ de- it to Co- 
fense vone for 
before the one- 
striking touch 
one in goal. 
the bot- CL ALISS 
tom left ——__— meant 
RgiKmer HOPKINSSPORTS.CO a lot. to 
to bring Junior Bryan See holds shutout ne to 
the Jays against Keystone, allowing the victory. ~ Gore 
within my first 
one. career 


However, Park’s goal, 
his first of his career, was 
all the Jays had in them 
for the night as they 
dropped the game, 2-1. 

To open up the weekend 
and the Blue Jay Invitation- 
al, freshman Nick Covone 


led the charge as he scored 


in his second ever game in 
the blue and black. 


goal this early in the 
season,” Covone said. 
“It has definitely boost- 
ed my confidence mov- 
ing forward, especially 
since it came against a 
strong opponent such 
as Brockport. It also 


meant a lot to have my 


family here watching 
the game as I scored my 


f 


abi 


first career goal.” 

Covone’s first career 
goal proved to be enough 
for the Jays, as they held 
the 1-0 lead ‘til the final 
buzzer. 

The Jays followed up 
their first shutout of the 
season on Friday with an- 
other one on Saturday, as 
they defeated Keystone 1-0. 

Freshman Hayden 
Helm joined in on the fun 
of the week in first goals 
as he split multiple de- 
fenders and struck a shot 
in the lower left corner in 
minute 66. 

See ended the game 
with two big saves to pre- 
serve the win for the Jays. 

“It’s definitely a con- 
fidence booster for our 
backline,” the senior 
goalie said. “It wasn’t 
easy to hold off two re- 
ally attacking minded 
teams but we did. I have 
to give full credit to the 
guys as they showed 
true character and dis- 
cipline in defending as a 
unit.” 

A whopping 18 Jays, 
including several fresh- 
men saw action versus 
Keystone, a real testa- 
ment to the depth of 
this team. By contrast, 
Keystone only trotted 
out 13 of its players. 

With the two vic- 
tories, Hopkins took 
home the Blue Jay In- 
vitational. The Jays hit 
the road on Wednesday 
as they head to Western 
Maryland to take on 
Frostburg State Univer- 
sity for a5 p.m. game. 


, 


! 


The rout did not hap- 
pen early in the contest, as 
the Yellow Jackets got out 


| to a hot start offensively. - 


Randolph-Macon totaled 
145 yards on offensive 
with their first two pos- 
sessions in what seemed 
to have the makings of a 
competitive shootout. 
However, the Hopkins 
defense was able to clamp 
down on the Yellow Jack- 
et’s attack the rest of the 
contest, allowing only 198 
total yards and one score 
the remainder of the game. 
Leading the defensive 
assault was junior standout 
linebacker Jack Campbell, 
who finished the game with 
a team high eight tackles. 
Also contributing 
mightily was junior de- 
fensive back Dan Johnson, 
who finished with seven 
tackles and recorded an 
interception. As the de- 
fense clamped down on 
the Yellow Jacket’s attack, 
the offense began to ex- 
plode behind the efforts 
of Germano and Munday. 
Germano had _ one 
of the greatest passing 
performances in Hop- 
kins history, and his five 
touchdowns trailed only 
Hewitt Tomlin, who set 
the school record with six 
against the United States 
Merchant Marine Acad- 


/ 


‘ 
l 


emy (USMMA) in 2001. 

Other standouts — for 
Hopkins during their 
42-point outburst includ- 
ed junior running back 
Stuart Walters, whose 
electric 69 yard scoring 
run with 8:02 left in the 
first half pushed Hopkins 
solidly ahead of the Yel- 
low Jackets for good. 

Walters finished with a 
team leading 91 yards on 
the ground, needing only 
eight carries to nearly 
break the century mark. 
Other standout rushers 
included sophomore Ryan 
Cary who finished with 
89 yards and Germano, 
who added 66 yards on 
the ground to his already 
magnificent passing per- 
formance. 

Hopkins totaled 294 
rushing yards and 327 
passing yards in the con- 
test, and their mark of 621 
yards of total offensive 
ended up being the fifth 
most ever in Hopkins’ 
history. 

Tallying nearly a third 
of the offensive yards by 
himself, receiver Mun- 
day was certainly instru- 
mental to the success of 
the Jays in their opener. 
When asked to comment 
on the keys to the Jay’s of- 
fensive outburst, Munday 
mentioned the multitude 
of offensive weapons the 
team possesses and the 
successful and relentless 
offseason training the 
team had undertaken to 
prepare for their opener. 

“As a team, offensively 
we have a lot of weap- 
ons who all can have big 
games every week,” Mun- 
day said, “Coming. off,au 
successful Summer camp 
we felt confident that we 
could put up a lot of points 
in any game. Our coaches 
have put us ina great posi- 
tion to make that happen. 
So, we stuck to the game 


plan and it worked out as 


planned. Like I said, it’s . 
awesome to have such a 


‘versatile group of offen- 


sive players where any- 
body can make a play.” 

While Munday has 
high hopes for the rest of 
the season and believes 
the Jays can repeat as 
Centennial Champions, 
Munday also _ stressed 
that it is important for the 
team to remain focused, 
keep practicing hard and 
take every game one at a 
time. “Our number one 
goal is to win the Centen- 
nial Conference. We've 
been successful over the 
last couple years, but we 
can’t let that make us ease 
up,” Munday said. “Coach 
Margraff makes sure we 
come to practice every day 
with the mindset of hav- 
ing to work like we haven't 
won anything yet. So we’ 
have to take each week at 
a time and approach every 
week like it’s our biggest 
game of the year and not 
get caught looking ahead.” 

The football team plays 
next this Saturday, Sept. 
12t as they host Susque- 
hanna University at 1 p.m. 
on Homewood Field. 
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Devin Tucker 
Dev’'s Corner 


or the Hopkins 

women’s 

team, excellence 

is both a norm 

and a part of the 

culture. To mold this pre- 

vailing attitude, the Lady 

Jays rely on outstanding 

individual performances 

from a host of contributors 
up and down the pitch. 

This week it was junior 

midfielder Meg Van de Loo 


soccer 


late into the game. The 
game : started off with 
back and forth offensive 
possessions, with the first 
bit of daylight for the Jays 
coming from a goal by 
Van de Loo. 

Van de Loo showed 
great patience as she pos- 
sessed the ball, taunting 
the goalkeeper for a quick 
moment and then bury- 
ing the ball with finesse. 

“We had a free kick. 
York’s defense wasn’t set 
up, so Maryalice [MckK- 
enna] played a_ quick 
through ball. I was able 
to control it, beat the de- 
fender and slot it past the 
keeper,” Van de Loo said. 

Aside from York ty- 
ing the game at 1-1 with 
a beautiful shot to the top 


who led the corner 
charge to fors0>m 
two consec- VITAL |p fresh- 
utive, tone- man Em- 
setting. vic- STATISTICS ily Huey, 
tories on a the — re- 
fledgling || Name: Meg Van De Loo mainder 
season. Year: Junior of the 

Th. © |i Sport: Women’s Soccer pomes De- 
Lady Jays Maior: Material Sci longed 
Revsihada jor: Material Science aloe 
busy time || Hometown: Eau Claire, Wis. kins, in- 
this past || High School: Culver Academy |} cluding 
weekend a game 
with two winner 
back-to-back games during from Sophie Thea 


the Blue Jay Invitational. 

Hopkins was success- 
ful in defeating the York 
College Spartans and the 
Frostburg State Univer- 
sity Bobcats behind the ef- 
ficient play of Van de Loo. 

The Jays started off 
with a game on Saturday 
against the Spartans. 

The game against York 


tur it to be more ex- 
ng than the Jays had 
perhaps anticipated, with 


= 


~ltoyals showcase talent for 2015 World Series run 


Sl 


the score remaining tied 


Harvey-Brown in minute 
82. The goal came after an 
extensive peppering of the 
York goalkeeper through- 
out'the second half of play. 

“After the first game, 
coach told us good teams 
find a way to win even 
when they aren't play- 
ing their best,” Van de 
Loo said. “We didn’t play 
our best that game, but a 
win’s a win.” 

The Jays hit several 
pipes, just missing several 
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Spotlight: Midfielder Meg Van de Loo = What to do if your 


chances to 


further ex- 
tend their 
lead. Van 


de Loo also 
said 
thought 
the key to 
success in 
the double 
header was 
teamwork. 

“Dur- 
ing the 
weekend, 
we had 
six differ- 
ent _ play- 
ers score,” 
Van de 
Loo | said. 
SVE y= 
body came ready to play, 
and everyone did a good 
job fulfilling their specific 
role on the team.” 

The win makes the 


she 


Blue Jays 4-0 against 
the Spartans and marks 
the 11th consecutive 


year they have started 
the season with a win. 
“In the second game, our 
defenders did a great job 
of finding Ana and I and 
the other forwards up top, 
and we were able to com- 
bine and play quickly. 
There was more move- 
ment off the ball, which 
opened up a lot more 


space,” she said. 
The following day, the 
Hopkins women’s  soc- 


cer team faced off against 
Frostburg State for the 
second day of the Blue Jay 
Invitational. 

“FSU finished 13-4-6 in 
2014 and won the Capital 
Athletic Conference title to 
earn the league’s automatic 
bid to the NCAA Tourna- 
ment,” Van de Loo said to 
Hopkins Sports Network. 


a4 
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Junior midfielder Meg Van De Loo has dominated so far. 


The game _ against 
Frostburg State was a 
little more decisive as the 
Blue Jays put up a total | 
of six goals to defeat the 
Bobcats 6-1 and extend 
their record to 2-0. 

Van de Loo had a goal 
in the game against the 
Bobcats to begin a scor- 
ing streak for the 2015 
season. 

Van de Loo is a player | 
used to starting the sea- 
son off in a strong fashion: 
In addition to scoring the 
team’s first goal of the cur- 
rent 2015 season, Van de 
Loo scored its first goal of 
the 2014 season. 

“{Our team] needs to 
take what we learned 
from this weekend and 
keep building on it,” she | 
said. “It’s great to start | 
the season with a pair of 
wins, but it’s only the be- | 
ginning.” 

Van de Loo’s strong | 
starts seem to bode well 
for the team, and they 
additionally earn her the 
praise she deserves. 


MLB, From B12 
Trout has been, 
Mike Trout. 

As the season comes 
to a close, here’s how I 
would rank the top 10 
teams in baseball: 


well, 


1) St. Louis Cardinals: 
At 37 games over .500, 
they are the best team in 


, baseball. With a dynamite 


pitching staff led by Mi- 
chael Wacha and Carlos 
Martinez and an offense 
that somehow _ hasn‘t 
missed a beat with Matt 
Holliday and Matt Adams 
for much of the year, they 
are the most complete 
team in baseball. 

2) Kansas City Roy- 
als: They burst onto the 
scene last year by sweep- 


‘ing their way to the World 


Series, only to lose (sin- 


- “gle-handedly) to Madison 
‘Bumgarner and the San 


Francisco Giants. How- 
ever, this season they are 
way better with the ad- 
ditions of Zobrist and 


‘Kendrys Morales paying 


dividends. The road to 
the A.L. Pennant will go 
through Kansas City. 

3) Pittsburgh Pirates: 
What a shame they have 
to play in the N.L. Cen- 


tral. It looks like the Buc- 


cos playoff hopes will rest 
on a one game playoff for 
the third-straight year, 
but not to worry — Ger- 
rit Cole should put those 
worries to rest. Andrew 
McCutchen has remained 
the most exciting payer 
in the N.L. ; 

4) Chicago Cubs: 
Again, what a shame they 


have to play in the NL. 
~ Central. Joe Maddon has 
done incredible things 


with the team from the 
“North Side of Chi-town. 
eve sean 


“the NiL. West looking, 


the hype (and 
then some). 
Jake Arrieta 
has everything 
the Orioles 
wanted prior 
to trading him, 
and the young 
Cubbies have 
brought life 
back to the 
friendly. con- 
fines. 

5) Toronto 
Blue Jays: Pri- 
or to July 31, 
the Jays would 
not have 
sniffed the top 
10. Then, Alex 
Anthopolous 
went all in, 
and the Jays 
find — them- 
selves atop the 
A.L.-East. They will be a 
dangerous playoff team, 
featuring the best lineup 
in the M.L.B. ‘and Price 
starting Game 1. . 

6) New York Mets: The 
Amazin’s have been noth- 
ing short of amazing this 
year. With a pitching staff 
that is the envy of every 
team in baseball and a 
revitalized lineup follow- 
ing the trade deadline, 
the Mets look to make a 
statement in the last part 
of the season. They are 
similar to the 2010 Giants, 


who happened to win the - 


‘World Series. 


7) New York Yankees: 


The Yanks are back. In first. 


or second place all.season, 
the health of A-Rod and 
Mark Teixeira along with 


solid play all around has 


made the Yankees primed 

for a playoff run. Could 

we possibly have another 
Series? 

- 8) Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers: Featuring two of the 
top ioe he pitchers in base- 

ball, the Dodgers sit atop. 


to get Don Mattingly off 
the hot seat once and for 
all. Kershaw and Greinke 
have been unreal, while 
Adrian Gonzalez has led 
the offense. 

9) Houston Astros: 
Well, this comes as a 
surprise to everyone be- 
sides Jeff Lunhow and AJ 
Hinch. The Astros have 
gone from a_ laughing- 
stock to the best posi- 
tioned team for the pres- 


ent and future. They have . 


the best farm system in 
baseball, the likely A.L. 
Cy Young winner in Dal- 
las Keuchal and the next 
Alex Rodriguez (without 
the drama, hopefully) in 
Carlos Correa. 

10) Texas Rangers: 


Another Texas-sized sur- 


prise. Prince Fielder has 
returned to form follow- 
ing a neck injury, and the 
Rangers find ‘themselves 
in the playoff hunt. Snag- 


ging Cole Hamels at the. 
‘trade: deadline bolstered 


the team, and Manager 
- Jeff Banister has done an_ 
incredible i 3 


ee. p 


Oy 
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Zach Zilber 
Sportpinion 


en. My elimi- 
nation number 
is 10. 
Or, more 
specifically, my 
team’s elimination num- 


| ber is 10. 


The concept of an 
elimination number (or 
E-number, as I’ve grown 
to call it) is pretty sa- 
distic. Using some basic 
math, it measures the 
minimum number of 
games your team needs 
to lose in order to guar- 
antee they will not make 


| the playoffs. 


Interpreted more real- 
istically, it is your team’s 
remaining lifespan. The 
number of losses you 
have left before your 
team is statistically in the 
morgue. 

And my team’s E-num- 
ber is 10. 

In 10 games, my home- 
town Chicago White Sox 
will fade into obscurity 
(even though they haven't 


been playing meaningful 


baseball since ‘late July, 
but I digress) and join a 
club of 19 other teams 


| who get to watch play- 
| off baseball from their 


couches. 
It seems like every 
April, hope — springs 


anew. This year looked 
especially bright for my 


| White Sox before their 


mid-summer slide. They 


| went out and acquired 
| All-Star 


right-hander 
Jeff Samardzija this past 
offseason to form a for- 
| midable top of the start- 


throwing Cy Young 
threat Chris Sale. Sa- 
mardzija’s ensuing medi- 
ocrity has contributed to 
and been representative 
of this lost season. 

Two teams — the Mil- 
waukee Brewers and 
Cincinnati Reds — have 
already left the party. By 
my count, six more will 
join them before my Sox 
get formally bounced. 
And then what’s the point 
of even watching baseball 
any more? 

While other fans get 
to watch their teams 
pop champagne bottles, 
break playoff droughts 


‘and write their names in 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Do the Royals have what | it takes to make itall fev way and bring back a pennant? 


Finally, here are my 
predictions for the World 
cheices for 
post-season awards: 

World Series: Kansas 


‘City Royals defeat the 


Chicago Cubs 
N.L. MVP: Paul Gold- 
Arizona Dia- 
mondbacks : 
A.L. MVP: Josh Don- 
aldson, Toronto Blue Jays 
N.L. Cy Young: Jake 
Arrieta, Chicago Cubs 
A.L. Cy Young: Dallas 
Keuchal, Houston Astros 
N.L. Rookie of the 
Year: Kris Bryant, Chica- 
go Cubs . 
A.L. Rookie of the Year: 
Carlos Correa, Houston 
Astros 
N.L. Manager of the 


Year: Joe Maddon, Chi- | 


cago Cubs ! 
-A.L. Manager of the 


baseball history, I am left 
to sit angrily in the cor- 
ner, trying to remember 
what it felt like when my 
team was any good. 

Or I could use the an- 
nual disappointment of 
following a horrible team 
as fuel to write an article 
about ways to spend your 
time when your E-num- 
ber mercifully hits zero. 
So here it goes: 


1) If you are like me © 


and_ love baseball, the 
simplest option is to just 
turn your attention \to 
playoff baseball. 

You get your pick of 10 
(but really eight with the 
new wild card system) 


_playoff-bound teams to 


Year: Joe Girardi, New | | 


York Yankees 


Platinum Glove: No- | 
lan Arenado, Colorado | f 


Rockies 


Comeback _ a r of | 


the Year: Alex | 
New: ed ‘Ya 


na Ay Sm 


eddy ert is 


Lat Wied Le 


fave been sto ae Pee a 


Bll 


root for, and the weird 
thing is each. of them is 
probably pretty good, 
which might be a strange 
experience. 

If you are even more 
like me, the thought of 
rooting for another team 
disgusts you you 
would rather saw off your 
left leg than, cheer for a 
different uniform. 

You are not a fair- 
weather fan, and if your 
team isn’t in the base- 
ball playoff picture, then 
there is no baseball play- 
off picture. If this is the 
case, I have a tremendous 
amount of respect for you. 
Maybe option two suits 
you better. 


= team is just awful 


2) You love baseball but 
you can’t watch it because 
your team was officially 
eliminated before mid- 
September. So why not 
watch a sport that’s kind, 
of baseball? 

That’s right, tune in to 
ESPN3 on Friday, Sept. 11 
at 5:30 a.m. to catch Eng- 
land take on Australia in 
the cricket match of the 
decade. 

The game _ probably 
isn’t that important, as 
the two international 
powerhouses would have 
faced each other four 
times in seven days be- 
fore that, but there isn’t 
a lot to work with given 
that it seems the Indian 
Premier League ended 
on May 24. 

And that was back in 
the past, when your team 
still had a shot. Unless 
you are a Phillies fan, in 
which case I apologize. 


~ 3) If cricket doésn’t do 
it for you and even the 
thought of a sport with 
a bat and ball makes 
you sick, try your hand 
at making some French 
toast. 

French toast is basi- 
cally the opposite of base- 
ball in every way imagin- 
able — it involves no drag 
bunts, takeout slides and 
little to no umpires. Im 
also told it is fairly easy to 
make. 

You simply crack a cou- 
ple eggs, add some milk 
and cinnamon and stir. 
Grab a few slices of bread, 
dunk them in the mixture 
and toss them onto a pan 
at medium heat. 

Wait until each side is 
golden brown and voila 
— not only do you have 
a delicious breakfast, but 
you've already forgotten 
about how awful your 
team is. 

Hopefully your base- 
ball season is filled with 
joy and excitement. But if 
your team is also a cellar 
dweller, maybe some of 
these ideas will ease the 
pain just a bit. 

They won't, but what 
else are you going to do 
as that E-number whit- 
tles down? 

Try not to get too dis- 
couraged. The beautiful 
thing about baseball is it’s — 
not French toast — and 
there’s always next year. 
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Know? 
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Megan Van de Loo was the 
first women’s soccer player to 
score a goal in 2014 and 2015. 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 


Football vs. Susquehanna, | p.m. 


Women’s soccer 


Keane, 
11 a.m. 


Volleyball @ Piedmont, 3 p.m. 


Zach Zilber: 
Sportpinion 


All sports fans expe- 
rience a common issue: 
What to do when the team 
you have been following 
all season, doesn’t make it 
as far as you thought they 
should. Page B11 


Men’s Soccer: 
Confident to Continue 


After dropping a game 
early on in the season, the 
Blue Jays men’s soccer team 
is still incredibly confident 
that this is going to be their 
best season yet extending 
into post-season. Page B10 


. Spotlight: 
Megan Van de Loo 


After her  outstand- 
ing performance this’ past 
weekend following two 
wins, Staff Writer Devin 
Tucker spotlights junior 
women’s soccer player Me- 
gan Vande Loo. Page B11 
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Held Hockey splits two to start off season 


By MICHAEL POZO 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins field 
hockey team played the 
first two games of its fall 
season against the Wash- 
ington & Lee University 
Generals and the Kenyon 
College Ladies on Sept. 1 
and Sept. 5, respectively. 

Both games were fierce- 
ly contested and took ev- 
ery minute of the game 
to reach a conclusion. The 
Blue Jays would ultimately 
split the two games with a 
win against Washington 
& Lee and loss against Ke- 
nyon, putting the team at 
1-1 for the season. 

In the first match up, 
the Jays won an overtime 


battle against Washington — 


& Lee. The game was a de- 
fensive match, with goal- 
keepers on both ends play- 
ing outstanding games.. 

In the cage for Hop- 
kins, sophomore Greta 
Helvie tallied five saves 
while earning her second 
complete game shutout. 
The first and only goal of 
the game came at 76:01. 

Sophomore Morgan Po- 
thast intercepted a pass in 
Washington & Lee territory 
and moved into the circle. 
Washington & Lee goalie 
Jackie Llewellyn moved up 
to confront her, but Pothast 

‘beat her around the right 
and scored the game-win- 
ning goal. 

Head coach Megan 
Fraser, now entering her 
19th year as head coach, 
was happy with her 

~ team’s efforts. 


“I was quite pleased _ 


with our effort and overall 
performance on the field,” 
Fraser said. “We will need 
to make some adjustments 
in terms of our defensive 
communication and tran- 
sition, but I feel we are off 
to a strong start.” 


The Jays ie their sec- 


ond match of the week this 
past Saturday when they 
hosted the inaugural “Yel- 
low Game” against Kenyon. 
The game was played in sup- 
port of the Michael Mosier 
Defeat Diffuse Intrinsic Pon- 
tine Glioma (DIPG)Founda- 
tion to raise awareness and 
money for cancer research. 
Kenyon came out’ of 
the gates strong, grabbing 
a 2-0 lead behind goals 
from freshman Abbey Ro- 
swell and senior Maddie 


Breschi. Hopkins junior 


Bridget Hampton put the 
Jays on the board, scoring 
her first goal of the season 
off a rebound in minute 53. 

With a little over 15 
minutes left in the game, 
Kenyon scored again 
to give the Ladies a 3-1 
lead going into the clos- 
ing minutes of the game. 
But Hopkins was not out 
of the game yet, scoring 
two consecutive goals in 
less than four minutes 
to pull the score even at 
three apiece with 5:44 left 
to play. 

The closing minutes of 
the game were filled with 
nonstop action, with each 
team having several oppor- 
tunities to take the lead. 

Ultimately the decid- 
ing play was a Breschi goal 
with 1:16 left to play, giving 
the Ladies a 4-3 lead and ul- 
timately the win. 

Despite the loss, junior 
Victoria Piscopo and the 


2 
HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
The Lady Jays fought hard and honored many in the DIPG foundation. 


rest of the team remain 
confident that the team 
will succeed this sea- 
son. “Although the score 
of the game didn’t go as 
we would have liked, I 
thought the determina- 
tion our team showed 
was inspiring. Despite 
the score, we never let 
down or gave up for a 
minute. That’s something 
you can't teach, and that 
drive is what will make 
the team successful in the 
future,” Piscopo said. 
Piscopo also talked 
about what an honor it 
was to play in the Yellow 
Game and what it meant 


to the team to:contribute 
to such a worthy cause. 
“Our team was so ex- 
cited to get the chance to 
contribute to this amazing 
foundation,” Piscopo said. 
“This cause hits close to 
home for our team, as the 
son of a former member of 
the Hopkins field hockey 
team was taken from his 
family due to the disease. 
We were all extremely 
proud to wear yellow on 
Saturday. Just when we 
thought we were tired on 
the field, the hints of yellow 
we wore were a reminder 
of just how much harder 
life could be,” Piscopo said. 
Coach Fraser echoed 
similar thoughts on the 
Yellow Game. 
“Supporting the Mi- 
chael Mosier Foundation 
gave us an opportunity 
to play for something big- 
ger than ourselves. We are 
proud supporters of the 
St. Baldrick’s Foundation 
too, and the personal con- 
nection of playing for an 
alumnus and member of 


the JHU field hockey fam- / 


ily was a natural fit.” 


Final weeks bringing 
high heat in the MIB 


Mitch Weaver 
Sportpinion 


t’s down to the final 
stretch in the M.L.B. 
season, and the most 
exciting month of 
baseball is swiftly 
approaching: October. 
September too is always 
filled with its fair share of 
drama. Who could forget 
the Phillies overtaking the 
division from the Mets in 


for the A.L. East Crown. 
The A.L. Wild Card 
seems like it will be the 
most intriguing race to end 
the season, with the Yan- 
kees/Blue Jays consistently 
at the top. However, there 
are also five teams within 
six games of the final spot. 
There have been six no- 
hitters: Chris Heston, Max 
Scherzer, Hamels, Hisashi 
Iwakuma, Mike Fiers and 
Jake Arrieta. Along with 
the no-no’s, overall pitch- 


2007? (Mets ing has been 
fans have incredible, 
tried to, at headlined 
least). What The state of by oe 
a season it : 3 Kershaw’s 
has been. Missouri has 251 strike- 
't* ta done nothing gia 
souri . has short of inke’s 1.68 
done noth- . : earned run 
ing short of Gominating the?! eae. oa 
dominating baseball world. (E.R.A.) thus 
the baseball far. 

world, with theese 
the Cardi- Mets’ young 


nals and Royals having 
| the best records in their re- 
spective leagues. The trade 
deadline this year was ar- 
guably the most exciting 
anyone has ever seen, with 
| names like Cole Hamels, 
| David Price, Troy Tulowit- 
| zki, Yoenis Cespedes, Car- 


| los Gomez, Johnny Cueto 


and Ben Zobrist changing 


uniforms, to name just a ~ 


| few. The Toronto Blue Jays 


| made waves at the trade 


deadline by acquiring Tu- 
lowitzki and Price in an 
all-or-nothing move that 


| has catapulted them to the 
| division lead and a heated 


battle with the Evil Empire 


guns (Jacob deGrom, Matt 
Harvey, Noah “Thor” Syn- 
dergaard and Steven Matz) 
have taken the M.L.B. by 
storm, leading the Mets 
to a division lead heading 
into September over the 
underachieving Washing- 
ton, D.C. Nationals. 


Offense has hardly 


suffered, Oe ete’ 
Harper ishaving 


worthy and historic year. 
Josh Donaldson leads the 
M.L.B. in R.B.I.s and is 
the likely AL MVP, mak- 
ing Oakland | wonder 
“What the hell were we 
thinking?” Finally, Mike 
See MLB, pace B11 


COURTESY OF ARTURO PARDAVILA III VIA FLICKR 
Clayton Kershaw has had an amazing season at the mound. 


Volleyball struggles away, returns to victory 


By ZACHERY JAFFE 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s 
volleyball team dropped 
three straight matches to 
ranked opponents dur- 
ing the Courtyard Marri- 
ott National Invitational 
in Springfield, Ohio be- 
fore returning to Mary- 
land to defeat regional 
foe Salisbury University 
Sea Gulls. 

In the first match of 
the Invitational the Jays 


took on the No. 10 Ea- 
gles of Juniata College 
» 


and were dispatched in 
three quick sets, 25-15, 
25-21, 25-12. The /turn- 
ing point of the match 
came at the end of the 
second set, where the 
Eagles won the final four 
points after being tied 
at 21 apiece. The Jays 
struggled against the 
high-powered Juniata at- 
tack, which hit at a .241 
percentage, much higher 
than the .032 Hopkins 
percentage, Juniata also 
totaled 10 more digs and 
eight more service aces 
than Hopkins. 


The next day, the Jays 
opened up play against 
No. 4 Wittenburg Uni- 
versity. The results were 
much the same as the pre- 
vious day, with the Jays 
battling at the beginning 
of each set, only to suc- 
cumb to late Tiger runs. 
One bright spot in the 
match against the Tigers 
was sophomore Kristi 
Rhead, who led the team 
with 10 assists. 

Later that day the Blue 
Jays faced off against 


No. 17 St. Thomas. This — 


match would prove tp be 


a thriller. After the Tom- © 
mies took the first two 
sets handily (25-13, 25- 
20), the Blue Jays battled 
back to even the match 
at two sets apiece (25-21, 
25-23). In the fifth set, 
the Jays ran out of steam 
and fell 15-7. So pho- 
more Elizabeth Wane 
tle and. senior Carolyn: 
Zin shined in the match, 
collecting 25 kills and 
32 assists, — respectively, 
Freshman Michelle Abt. 
earned her first career 
double-double with hy 
SEE VOLLEYBALL, PAGE HO Ne 


ies 


